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san’s civilians told 
take up arms 
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, W;! I b"r a '^i? T - — Iran’s revolutionary 
■’ l * ,, nera-M W Ayatollah Khomeini ordered 
Coni 5 ‘ ,n volunteers, including, 
ftijlv ** 1 of ifc. :aters,”.to take up arms and 
i* the western front where the 
n .Gulf war raged yesterday 


-* P leaa *o r * reHgioua cease- 
, tt Islam’s most holy feast. 
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Hr jrn m .l« 
tA,n AfrC: tan a™* h-aq sent fighter Jets 

ca n ,v.Hl* Wn S missions. 

’ 0l «iy military commanders must 
■*"l*hS eijp^iately equip volunteers and 




Algeria 
^*\S. hostages 

^hft**** (AP). — Iranian Prime 
Sftr 4'ai • Mohammed All RajsJ and 
■Aifp^ f %tn President Chadli Bend- 
ihe sir' •v toured the earthquake- 
c-ifir ‘ ai - Thfe'd city of A1 Asnam yester- 
V ? M s5h ,f S ,d ,ater tald political talks 

■h«r'^% 1B “ t, ° observers speculated 
l v ^•g^ni^Bcusaed the latest moves to 
Sfypt^e American hostages in Iran 
^empta to negotiate a cease- 
a . ; -£ic oofluthe Gulf War. The Algerian 


slSrment has discreetly offered 
parji^ate or act as go-between in 


• a ->i?r3,j D( j^''iese conflicts Involving Iran, 
ff- ; -he attended the UN Security 

g!|l debate on the war in New 
" cb ' e Frid *y- He told a news con- 

Saturday a decision by the 
Ty -' : lif’ior ( 1 parliament on the release 
XsfiSft /’’hostages was Imminent, but 
a. d to elaborate. 


send them to the front. and must 
strengthen the ground forces with 
additional weapons and guns,’ 
Teheran radio said in a post 
nightfall announcement on the 
war’s 28 th day. 

The radio said Khomeini ordered 
the Iranian military to "promptly 
make their war equipment 
available to the combatants, 
whether members of the armed 
forces or other, fighting 
youngsters." 

The 80-year-old Khomeini urged 
Iranians to prepare for a general 
mobilization for a jihad, which in 
the Islamic faith is a holy war. 

"Any neglect In this matter, will 
be regarded by God as an un- 
forgivable sin," the radio quoted 
Khomeini as saying. 

Iran's official news agency Para 
reported hand-to-hand combat con- 
tinued unabated in the streets of 
Iran’s Shatt al-Arab port of 
Khorramshahr at the southernmost 
tip of the front, with the governor of 
the neighbouring oil refining city of 
Abadan appealing for help. The 
Iranians admitted for the first time 
that Iraq's invaders controlled 
highways outside Abadan. 

Earlier yesterday the presidents 
of the warring nations delivered 
battle cries over their state 
■networks. 

"You must be prepared for a con- 
tinuation of the war," Iran's Presi- 
( Conti on »d on page 2, eol. 2) 
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;:;- :j -^ f ACS to stay in Saudi Arabia 


Israel. 
If 


IINGTON (UPI). — 
pan j; [ ^"* a *ry of State Edmund Muskie 
' Israel t, .^esterday the U.S. is not 
5'ir<^'rnmZ. ted to pull Its radar aircraft 
is.Tocna ,Sau<u AraW * to* toe toope it 
\{- prove chances for release of 


■Jj^erfcan hostages in Inin. 

ian Prime Minister 
Earned Alt Rajal said in the 


*-5-s Sghanjfc^j- 
if There 

Saturday that Iran could be 
’■ • sc;o * foraged to release the hostages 
.? ...» scarpiassiu.S. withdrew the four Air- 
-■ .r.a: irsi. erwaming And Control planes 
ac’.-.e-j kaosiiaudi Arabia. Rajal also said 
- ' uda. should press Jordan to atop 
3C ? rM oi Riling supplies to mow to Iraq 
sbcR. Crrh ita port of Akaba. 
i'-r.’: iix dm! ' • 


But Muskie, in an ABC television 
interview said the A WAGS were 
sent at the request of the Saudis, 
with whom the U.S. shares an In- 
terest in maintaining both the flow 
of oil and the territorial integrity of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The AW ACS are “A purely defen- 
sive piece of technology,” he said, 
and the information the planes 
gather about Iranian and Iraqi air 
strikes goes solely to the 8audis and 
not to either of the belligerents. 
“We have communicated this 
through appropriate channels to the 
Iranian government directly," he 
said. 


n^fidat: Syria .has become 
"ghartisto of Arab world 
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KATARINA (AP).- Presi- 
Sadat said yesterday 
’ ' ’ * e l: e f.‘ 'ew Sovlet-Syrlan treaty 
: ?r. - c ' JlIc des Moscow with an 
r ’ i. :i .ilstan-llke beach-head in the 

ri_‘t«e. ati pausing to answer 
^^-sr’s questions after praying 
H: -ie. w- ^Sinai retreat, also reiterated 
y -Earning to the U.S. to he 
:-:j. l£riei.S*t|t in the Middle East to keep 
.‘rEfViets from moving in. 

• I Jc.’i™ aiirrlng to a proposal made by 
:: r :r.e iii a b Prime Minister Moha mm - 
7-.: itfl Rajai, Sadat said Saudi 

should be consulted about 
isj.jti-tci weal to withdraw U.S. planes 
!f'^;a.he kingdom in exchange for 
7 c.-Tjir an dl-iericans held hostage in Iran. 
“ J ji g vrsisid said after a visit to the UN 
! T:‘ tsS gfCm U.S. was using the four air- 
._*‘C-.-4 s!.W warning and control system 
it senW to Saudi Arabia to 
Iranian troop movements 
-'7 jjport them to Iraq. 

- ’ilt./.-ii’said Iran would seek the 

- -"!;;;>^al of the planes, sent to Saudi 

after the war broke out 

- i : U1 rfen Iran and Iraq, "as a great 

'^good wilL" 

r .. :i * ur«- i jjjor the friendship and cooper A- 
v -i. ' jj.'eaty signed by Syrian Presi- 

■a rr'.i**' 


dent Hafez Assad In Mpscow last 
week, Sadat said, “This Is the 
Afghanistan of the Arab world. 

This treaty will give the Soviet 
Union some ground in the area and 
at the some time defend Assad and 
bis Alawite sect, defend their 
necks.” 

Assad is a member of the Alawite 
Moslem sect, a minority group in 
predominantly Sunni Syria. x 

Sadat joined other Moslem 
worshippers In a pre-sunrise ser- 
vice at his retreat at Wadi Raha* 
( Vally of Rest) , at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. 

Sadat had the retreat built at the 
site, and yesterday reviewed 
architects’ plans for a three-faith 
religious complex nearby. 

He said the 560m. complex, which 
will contain a mosque, a church and 
a synagogue, is still a year away 
from being started. 

The plans call for the structure to 
be built at the base of Mount 
Katarina and not atop Mount Sinai 
as originally envisaged. The site 1s 
about five kilometres from 'the 
Greek Orthodox monastery of San- 
ta Katarina.. 





ntroversial Air Force 
leer agrees to stay on 


Military Correspondent 
Aluf Ran Pecker (Ronen) has 
led to Chief of Staff Rafael 
's request and will stay on In 
Force. 

tary sources questioned last 
said that It was not yet, clear 
Pecker would be doing la the 
bree. Pecker, who was cleared 
; e murder of a Jordanian 
"aer of war in 1967, was due to 
*ieft the service next Sunday, 
t year the then defence 
ter Ezer Weizzpan asked for 
er's resignation after the 
cate-general ruled that 
ise of. his Involvement In the 
ise, Pecker should not be. ad- 
<d in rank. 

an, with the 'consent of 
iier and Defence Minister 
hem Begin, has now decided 
■verse the decision because 
ker is an outstanding Air 


Force officer and the army needs 
men of -his calibre." 

Pecker's return will caus.e a 
storm In the Air Force, as he public- 
ly criticized many of his senior 
colleagues for their performance In 
the 1973 war. Current O/C Air 
Force Ahif David Ivrl la known to 
be personally extremely unhappy 
with Pecker’s reinstatement. Ivri. 
together with his predecessor Aluf 
(res.) Blnyamln Peled, bore the 
brunt of Pecker's attacks. 

Pecker had been bn study leave 
for two years before the decision to 
request his resignation. 





U.S. aircraft carrier John F. Kennedy arriving in Haifa port yesterday, at the start of a 
five-day visit. (Story — Page 2) iiPPAi 

Only Sharon voices criticism 

Cabinet approves oil agreement 


By ASHER WALLfTSH 
and DAVID LANDAU 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The cabinet yesterday gave its 
retroactive approval to the 
emergency oil supply agreement 
signed in Washington at the 
weekend. But some ministers com- 
plained privately afterwards that 
the cabinet should have been con- 
vened to discuss the agreement 
before it was signed with great fan- 
fare by Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'i and U.S. Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie, with President 
Carter looking on. 

The only minister who aired this 
complaint at the cabinet table itself 
was Herut's Minister of Agriculture 
Ariel Sharon. He said the signing 
was altogether too hasty and was 
plainly orchestrated by the U.S. ad- 
ministration to aid Carter’s election 
campaign. 

Israel could and should have held 
out for better terms, Sharon 
argued. 

The agreement provides that dur- 
ing the next 15 years the U.S. will 
supply Israel with oil if Israel can’t 
And commercial sources of supply 


at market prices. 

Prime Minister Menahera Begin 
pointed out that a select number of 
ministers directly involved in the 
issue had been consulted — and had 
approved the accord before it was 
signed. 

The official cabinet communique 
said that the cabinet expressed ap- 
preciation for the work done by 
Moda’i and by Washington Am- 
bassador Ephraim Evron tn at- 
taining the accord. 

Jerusalem sources last night dis- 
missed Sharon as "a klbbitzer" for 
his complaints at the cabinet ses- 
sion. They said the Washington 
climate after a presidential election 
could never have produced such a 
favourable agreement. 

The sources surmised that 
Sharon was probably unaware of 
the course of the oil negotiations 
over the past 15 months, and that he 
did not know that the U.S. had mov- 
ed much further towards the Israeli 
position in the past few weeks than 
the Israeli side moved towards the 
Americans. 

At the same time, several 
ministers who did not agree that 


‘Carter loss will mean 
delay in autonomy talks’ 


CAIRO. — The next round of the 
Egyptian-Israeli negotiations on 
Palestinian autonomy, scheduled 
for November 17, will be postponed 
indefinitely if President Carter falls 
to win the presidential race, Butros 
Ghali, state minister for foreign af- 
fairs, said yesterday. 

But If Carter is re-elected, the 
U.S. will present a new working- 
paper to bridge the wide gap 
between the Egyptian and Israeli 
positions. 

In remarks published by A l 


Military police 
commander resigns 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The former Chief Military Police 
Officer, Tat- Aluf Baruch Arbel, has 
been discharged from the IDF at 
his own request, Israel TV reported 
last night. Arbel was relieved of his 
post In August following allegations 
of corruption against him. 

The police investigation of Arbel 
is continuing and It has not yet been 
decided whether to press charges, 
TV reported. 


Ahmm Ghali" said: “If Ronald 
Reagan wins, the presentation of 
the working-paper will be post- 
poned. The meeting Itself, which is 
scheduled for November 17, will be 
postponed because the American 
government is changing hands. But 
the U.S. will remain committed to 
Middle East peace. 

Ghali said the last round of talks, 
held in Washington last week, “fail- 
ed to make progress on the prin- 
cipal Lssues." 

Chief Israeli autonomy 
negotiator, Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg said yesterday the Egyptians 
understand that the best way to 
solve the Palestinian problem is 
through the autonomy talks — even 
though the latest round of 
negotiations loft the countries still 
in dispute over several very basic 
questions. 

Speaking at Ben-Gurion Airport 
on his return from Washington, 
Burg denied reports of Israeli con- 
cessions in the latest round of talks. 
He added, however, that the special 
U-S. envoy to the talks, Sol 
Lino wits, seemed pleased with the 
latest Israeli position paper. (UPI, 
Itiml 


Philippine leader unhurt in bomb blast 


MANILA (AP). — A bomb exploded 
yesterday at a U.S. travel agents 
conference here wounding at least 
18 people including several foreign 
delegates but Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos., the guest 
speaker, was unhurt: 

Presidential guards immediately 
threw tight security around the 68- 
year-old Marcos after the explosion 
at the seaside Philippine Inter- 
national Convention Centre, where 
the opening session of the American 
Society of Travel Agents con- 
ference was being held. 

The explosion followed a recent 
series of terrorist bombings in 
Manila and warnings from an ur- 
ban guerrilla group called “The 
April 6 Liberation Movement" to 
conference delegates not to come to 


the Philippines "In these times of 
turmoil." 

Four Manila hospitals reported 
treating at least 18 people for 
various injuries, apparently none of 
them serious. 

Shortly after the explosion, the 
presidential palace announced -that 
Marcos was preparing arrest 
orders for persons linked to an 
American taken into custody after 
he Injured himself while allegedly 
preparing a bomb on September 8. 

The American, Philippine- born 
Victor Lovely of; Los Angeles, has 
agreed to turn state's witness, the 
release said. The government has 
alleged Lov'd y was sent to Manila > 
by a U.S. -based Filipino group op- 
posed to the regime of Marcos. 
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El Al to dismiss some senior executives 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Several senior El Al 
officials will be dismissed this week 
and others reassigned In a major 
reshuffle designed to revive the air- 
line which Is 580 m. in debt. 

The changes will be decided upon • 
within the next 48 hours. They may 
involve at least one vice president, 
several department heads, and 
deputy heads of departments in 
Israel, the U.S., England and 
Canada. 

Some will be reassigned because 
their jobs wfll be eliminated when 
departments are merged. But 
others — the exact number has not 
yet been decided — will be dismiss- 
ed; a “highly placed source told The 
Jerwolem Post. 

Most of the changes will affect El 
Al's marketing personnel. The 
McKlnsey International con- 
sultants. who recommended 
revamping the . ailing airline, 
sharply criticized their perfor- 
mance, and the chairman of the El 
Al board of directors, ■ Avrah&ra 


Shavit, said company represen- 
tatives abroad had been chosen on 
the basis of their connections rather 
than skills. Last night Shavit told 
The Poet El Al needs "aggressive" 
executives who will "run after 
work." 

Observers do not expect the 
reshuffle to cause any conflict with 
the Hlstadrut, despite trade un- 
ionist Re h avia Ofek's warnings last 
night. Ofek, the deputy chairman of 
the Histadrut's Trade Union 
Department, said the labour 
federation opposes arbitrary dis- 
missals and will examine any re- 
quest for protection presented by a 
Hiatadrut member. 

AIT vice presidents, heads of 
department and their deputies are 
■not 'protected by labour contracts, 
which give the Hiatadrut a standing 
in disputes with managements. 

By starting the reorganization at 
the top, El Al's directors evidently 
hope to set an example to the eight 
works committees who have been 
naked to cooperate with plans to 
dismiss 462 employees. "After 
management gives its pound of 


flesh — it hopes the staff wfll give 
its ton." an El Al official said. 

Management said it was 
"adamant" about these dismissals 
because It wanted to have only 4,400 
employees on its payroll fay the end 
of this year (compared with 6.300 a 
year ago). 

Some workers will become redun- 
dant when the airline sells planes, 
closes offices and possibly cancels 
routes. 

Observers estimate that 1,000 
workers cost the airline IS 100m. a 
year, and in the report accom- 
panying the 1979/80 balance sheet 
Shavit and El Al's director general 
Yitzhak Shander said they hope to 
cut costs mainly by reducing the 
outlays on manpower and fuel. 

Negotiations over dismissals are 
likely to be difficult. The works 
committees have so far not been 
cooperative. Ofek suggested that 
instead of firing workers the staff 
should rotate with employees going 
on three months leave each. 

However, senior EH Al officials In- 
dicated the proposal was not accep- 
table. 


Israel could have got better terms, 
as Sharon contended, felt that he 
had a good point when he complain- 
ed that the agreement had been ap- 
proved without proper cabinet con- 
sultation. However, these ministers 
kept their reservations on this point 
to themselves. 

One minister told Tkc Post : “On 
an Issue as crucial to our security 
as energy supplies in time of 
emergency. I don't agree that there 
was no time to call the full cabinet 
-fa-for-eonsultatlon-.- -I would-have 
come to a meeting at midnight for a 
briefing about the oil negotiations. 
There was enough griping in 
Jerusalem about the way the Camp 
David agreements were sewn up 
(Continued on page 2. col. 4) 

Carter and Reagan 
clash on policy 

WASHINGTON (UPI). — A near- 
debate on foreign policy dominated 
the presidential campaign yester- 
day with republican challenger 
Ronald Reagan promising new 
strategic arms negotiations after a 
U.S. arms buildup and president 
Jimmy Carter calling that policy a 
"very risky gamble." 

In a television broadcast Just two 
weeks before election day. Reagan 
safd perhaps liie most' Important *■ 
principle of his foreign policy would 
be to “restore the margin of safety" 
In America’s military establish- 
ment. 

But he also said he would seek to 
open negotiations on a “balanced 
and equitable" nuclear arms con- 
trol agreement with the Soviet 
Union as soon as he took office, if 
elected. 

“His position," Carter said, "is 
that by abandoning the current 
agreement and suggesting an all- 
out nuclear arms race, we could 
perhaps frighten the Soviets into 
negotiating a new agreement on the 
basis of American nuclear 
superiority." 

"This would be a very risky act," 
the president said in a radio broad- 
cast of his own. 


Levy loses subsidy fight 

Gov’t to raise 
basic prices 

once a month 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The price of bread, poultry, 
oil and margarine goes up by 15 
per cent tonight and will go up 
regularly every month after 
Construction Minister David 
Levy lost his fight in yester- 
day’s cabinet meeting to keep 
prices down. 

The price of public transport 
is due to go up by 25 per cent in 
a few days, and the Knesset 
Finance Committee is to meet 
tomorrow to decide on an Elec- 
tric Corporation request to 
raise electricity rates by 14 per 
cent. 

Levy wanted the cabinet to keep 
the prices of basic foodstuffs stable 
by subsidies. But Finance Minister 
Yfgael Hurvitz’s policy, which calls 
for raising prices in line with infla- 
tion, was endorsed by the entire 
cabinet, including the ministers 
responsible for social welfare. 

Only bread and public transport 
are still subsidized at a rate of 25 
per cent. The prices of other basic 
foodstuffs such as oil and 
margarine, which will be dearer 
tomorrow, frozen chickens and 
beef, eggs, milk and milk products 
are controlled by the government. 
According to yesterday's cabinet 
decision, which empowered the 
ministerial economic committee to 
decide on graduated price rises, all 
of the basic food prices controlled 
by the government will go up 
regularly every month. 

Arguing against Levy's demands 
for a new policy on subsidized 
foods. Finance Minister Hurvits 
said it would mean printing I83.7b. 
worth of money, and expanding the 
IS90.lb. budget which is due to be 
tabled in the Knesset today. 

Levy then claimed that Hurvitz’ 
policy has no clear target. Besides 
imposing an unfair burden on the 
poor, raising basic food prices has 
not managed to curb inflation, he 
- eftarged.w.-T- - ■ * - • 

But Araon Gafny, governor of the 
Bank of Israel who attended yester- 
day’s meeting, rose to Hurvitz’s 
defence saying that the minister's 


policies had proven themselves. 
Israel. Gafny declared, had manag- 
ed to pay higher prices for fuel 
without worsening its balance of 
payments — an accomplishment 
which the governor said made him 
proud at the recent meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Even Labour and Social Affairs 
Minister Israel Katz, who supports 
policies which help the poorer part 
of the population, did not come out 
in derence of Levy. He said he was 
sorry that prices keep rising, but 
preferred higher food prices to a 
further cut in social welfare 
budgets. (In the negotiations which 
preceded yesterday's cabinet 
meeting, Hurvitz said at one stage 
that he would increase the subsidies 
only if the money to pay for them 
was found by cutting other govern- 
ment budgets.! 

The government decided on 
special compensation for the poor 
because of the latest round of price 
rises. But Katz said the compensa- 
tion envisaged by Hurvitz was not 
enough. This compensation, he 
said, helps only the poorest 10 per 
cent of the population, including in- 
valids and recipients of social 
benefits. But those in the second 
and third lowest deciles of the pop- 
ulation receive no special compen- 
sation under the present system, he 
said, and something should be done 
about it. 

Health Minister Ellezer Shostak 
said he does not see why higher tax- 
es should not be imposed. Higher 
taxes would help cut the 
government's deficit, he said, ad- 
ding that the government was not 
doing enough to Implement the 
special surtax on the well-to-do as 
decided upon last month. 

The director general of the 
Treasury- Ya'acov Ne'e.man, was 
also against raising subsidies say- 
ing that this would mean losing con- 
trol of inflation. 

Other noo-subaidized prices 
which went up yesterday according 
to a decision of the government 
psbflc ce- 

ment, by 17 per cent; fertilizers, by 
9.6 per cent; veneers and plywood, 
by 18.5, per cent; and polyethylene, 
by 8.6 per cent. 


Five killed in car accident 


HADERA (lUm). — Five members 
of one family were killed yesterday 
In a collision between Utelr car and 
a pick-up truck on the Tel Avlv- 
Haila highway. 

The live passengers In the 
Vollkswagen car were: Laslo 
Flksler, 60, Magda Flksler, 58, Tal 
Flksler 13, MJLri G roman, 29 — all of 
Azor, and Danny Ben-Halm, 46, of 
Holon. 


Ten passengers In the pick-up 
truck were Injured. 

The cars crashed on the 55th 
kilometre of the highway between 
Givat Olga and Mich morel. The 
driver of the north-bo and pick-up 
truck packed with youths from the 
Arazlm school in Moshav Sde 
Yitzhak tried lo overtake a van and 
apparently lost control, veering 
Into the opposite lane where he hit 
the south-bound Vollkswagen. 
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Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
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■‘People of Jerusalem" 
Jerusalem Plaza Hotel today, at 9 
p.m. Hanita Rosenzwelg of the 
Social Services of Shaare Zedek 
Hospital will speak on “The Rape 
Project of Shaare Zedek." 


Former President of the- Sharon 
Club, Giorgi Mayewsky, will speak 
about the excavations in Ebla and 
the possible connection with the 
Patriarch Abraham at the meeting 
of Rotary Jerusalem West at 7 
tonight at the King David Hotel. 


j ARRIVALS 


Axel Iverotb. deputy chairman of the 
Swedish Manufacturers Association, at 
the head of a delegation to tour Israeli 
plants for a week under the auspices of 
the Manufacturers Association here. 

Rabbi Rubin R. Dobin, national chair- 
man of the American Anti-Nad Associa- 
tion. 


Herman Hollander, 69, 
buried in Petah Tikva 


PETAH TIKVA. — Herman 
Naphta II Hollander, who served as 
the first director-general of the 
Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce and was a leader of the 
Mizrahi movement in the U.S. and 
Israel, was burled here yesterday. 
Hollander, who died Saturday at 
the age of 69, left a wife, a son, and 
two daughters. 

Hollander was born In Germany 
and in the 1930’s went to the U.S., 
where he became successful in in- 
ternational trade and served as 
vice-president of Mizrahi. After 
Israeli independence, Hollander 
was the only American member of 
the Zionist Actions Committee to 
remain here. (Itlm) 


Former customs man 
gets prison term 


HAIFA (Itlm). — A 60-year-old 
former deputy chief of the Haifa 
custom's police has been sentenced 
to two years imprisonment for tak- 
ing bribes from smugglers. He had 
earlier been fired and denied his 
pension. 

Haifa District court also imposed 
a IS33.000 fine, or six months In jail, 
on Zvi Miller, of Klryat Mot* kin. He 
was convicted on six counts of 
bribery relating to the smuggling of 
television sets, cigarettes, and li- 
quor from the Lay&m duty-free 
warehouse In Haifa Port. 


SURGEONS. — Over 300 surgeons 
from all over the country will take 
part in the Israel Surgical Society's 
two-day national congress, which 
opens this evening in Haifa. . 


PLEASE HELP ME! 

My name is PICA. 

1 am an Airedale Terrier If). 



l am lost and 
can’t find my way 
home by myself. 

I know that my 
family is looking 
for me but our 
paths have not 
yet crossed. 
Jerusalem is so 
bigl 


> am sure (hai all 
.3 expenses plus a 

substantial 
reward will be 
paid 


Our phone number is 
02-717841. 

THANK YOU ! 
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U.S. carrier, destroyer in Haifa 


Monday, October 20, 1980 
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By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The U.S. Sixth Fleet air- 
craft carrier, John F. Kennedy, 
■ arrived here yesterday for a four- 
day visit to Israel that will include 
rest and recreation for her 5.000- 
man crew. She is accompanied by 
the -guided missile destroyer 
Coontz. 

The 80,000-ton carrier, with 90 air- 
craft abroad, arrived here follow- 
ing a four-day visit to Alexandria 
and will sail for Athens on Thurs- 
day morning, for a visit to Greece. 
She is the only carrier now serving 


with the U.S. Mediterranean fleet 
and Is described by her com- 
mander, Captain Diego E. Her- 
nandez. as “the largest conven- 
tionally powered warship afloat." 

Also abroad is Rear Admiral 
Crawford A. Easterling, com- 
mander, of the Battle Force 60, the 
Sixth Fleet's major combat compo- 
nent force. 

Easterling said the John F. 
Kennedy was able to spend a fort- 
night touring friendly Mediterra- 
nean ports, despite regional In- 
stability and turbulence, because 
“we are always available at short 


notice If the situation warrants It 
Wc maintain. a very high state of 
readiness.” The present series of 
visits was arranged long before the 
outbreak of the Persian Gulf war, 
he said. 

The two ships' officers, accom- 
panied by U.S. naval attache Com- 
mander Robert Peterson, paid a 
courtesy call on Haifa Mayor Arieh 
Gurel in city hall shortly after their 
arrival. 

The local Tourism Ministry office 
has arranged an Israeli folklore 
performance on board the John. F. 
Kennedy for this evening. 


Board ends deliberations 
on former W. Bank mayors 


OIL PACT 

(Continued from page I) 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The military advisory board last 
night completed Its work and sub- 
mitted its recommendations to the 
military commander of Judea and 
Samaria, Tat-Aluf B lay ami n Ben- 
Ellezer. 


The board's conclusions could not 
be determined last night, although 
unconfirmed reports suggested that 
they were negative. 


The recommendations can be 
accepted or rejected by Ben- 
EUezer, who would in any case con- 
sult with Prime .Minister, and 


Defence Minister Menahem Begin. 

The families of the former 
mayors of Hebron and Halhoul. 
Fahd Kawasme and Mohammed 
Milhem, were permitted to visit the 
two men for an hour yesterday at 
their place of detention at the Allen- 
by Bridge passenger terminal. 

A three-man delegation from the 
International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers said at a 
press conference in Jerusalem 
yesterday that Israeli actions in the 
territories were illegal in terms of 
international law. They based their 
findings on a one-week visit to the 
West Bank during which they met 
with no Israeli officials. 


Prisoners freed on Moslem festival 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 


The military governor of the West 
Bank yesterday approved the 
release of 24 political prisoners and 
seven criminal offenders to mark 
the feast of Id el-Adha, the Feast of 
the Sacrifice. 


Last Thursday the Gaza military 
governor ordered the release of 33 
Arab - detainees and reduced the 


sentences of 21 others. None of the 
prisoners released were serving 
terms for participation In actual 
terrorist attacks. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment welcomed the an- 
nouncements, saying that the 
releases would improve the at- 
mosphere in the occupied 
territories and strengthen the 
autonomy negotiation process. 


Egyptian Moslem rally attacks U.S. 


CAIRO (Reuter). — Egyptian 
Moslem fundamentalists used a 
religious rally yesterday to make 
thinly-veiled criticism of the 
government and to accuse the U.S. 
of responsibility for the military 
coup In Turkey. 

Tens of thousands, among them 
bearded youths holding anti- 
American banners, turned out in 
Abdin Square for annual prayers 
organized by university Islamic 
groups to mark the Id el-Adha 
Moslem feast. 

Pamphlets handed out to the huge 
congregation condemned the Soviet 
Intervention In Afghanistan and 
charged that American money and 
arms were behind this year’s 
Turkish coup. 

"God be with you, Moslem 


Turkey. Long has America lived in 
your mosques and homes and now 
the American coup wipes out Islam 
yet again," one banner read. 

Without mentioning the govern- 
ment or President Anwar Sadat by 
name, Mahmoud Rawl. secretary 
of the Cairo University Islamic 
Society, referred to official attacks 
on religious extremists. He told the 
crowd his organization would not 
stop and did not need official per- 
mission. 

The pamphlets said that Egypt’s 
Christian minority was “pampered 
and given preferrence over 
Moslems." They charged that 
security forces were harassing 
Moslem fundamentalists and said 
in some schools girls were barred 
from wearing the veil. 


Buig denies allegations against ministry 


Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
yesterday denied that his ministry 
uses improper means In funding 
public institutions through the local 
authorities. 


Burg was speaking on his return 
from the autonomy negotiations in 
Washington. He was asked by 
reporters at Ben-Gurion Airport 
about reports alleging that the 
ministry was using Improper 
means to help institutions, some of 
them religious, through money sent 


to local authorities often far away 
from the Institutions. 

Burg said money had been sent to 
public institutions through local 
authorities for years, and the fact 
that nobody had questioned the 
system was proof that it .is not im- 
proper. 

• He said he opposed demands to 
create a special state inquiry body 
to look into the matter, but he said 
he would be happy to appear before 
the Knesset State Control Com- 
mittee to answer questions. (Itlm) 


Court terms 170% a ‘reasonable’ profit 


By HACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

[TEL AVIV. — Is 170 per cent a 
“reasonable profit" in days of in- 
I flation? 


Yes. Magistrate Mlcha 
I Lindenstrauss recently ruled in fln- 
I ding that the Haifa firm of Ellezer 
| Seker. was not guilty of profiteer- 
ing. 

The company was charged with 
selling for IL390 electric com- 
ponents for which it had paid only 
1L129.S2. 


The defendant enlisted the help of 
Zvi Amlt, director-general of the 
Tel Aviv Chamber of Commerce, 
and of other members of the 
chamber. They submitted evidence 
that the taxes imposed on in- 
flationary profits, (that is profits 
which are not real hut are only due 
to inflation) were so high that the 
capital ol many companies was be- 
ing eroded. Thus, the companies 
had to take huge profits (again Im- 
aginary) Just to keep afloat. 

Magistrate Lindenstrauss 
accepted these arguments. 


Gandhi reshuffles ‘inefficient’ cabinet 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). — Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi reshuffled 
her cabinet yesterday — apparent- 
ly in response to opposition claims 
that her government functions inef- 
ficiently. 

Gandhi appointed a new minister, 
reshuffled the portfolios of five 
cabinet colleagues, gave additional 
jobs to three others and appointed 
six new junior ministers to her 33- 
member cabinet. 

The government changes have 
come nine months after Gandhi was 
sworn in for a five-year term. The 
delay, according to newspapers, 
was because of the paucity of talent 


In Gandhi's . ruling Congress (I) 
Party from which many of her 
senior colleagues broke away. 

But of six cabinet portfolios va- 
cant since Gandhi named ber 
government last January only one 
was filled yesterday. S.B. Chav an, 
61, former chief minister of 
Maharashtra state, was named 
Education Minister. 

Gandhi retained the defence port- 
folio and gave three cabinet 
colleagues additional portfolios of 
Housing. Labour and Shipping 
despite criticism that the govern- 
ment suffered because of the dual 
ministerial responsibilities. 


Milllon-dollar jewel 
stolen in Sydney 


SYDNEY (AP). — Police were 
searching yesterday for two men 
and a woman alter the Colconda 
d'Or diamond, one of the largest in 
Australia, was stolen from a 
jewelry exhibition In Sydney on 
Saturday. 


m.. 


The diamond, valued at $l 
weighs 95.4 carats. 

Police said the robbery was the 
work of professionals who broke 
through a barricade, raised a glass 
cabinet and picked a large padlock 


IS2m. earmarked 
to build new mosques 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
NAZARETH. — The Ministry of 
Religious Affairs and the office of 
the prime minister’s adviser on 
Arab affairs will spend about lS2m. 
to build mosques In Arab villages in 
the current fiscal year. 


A chronic lack of suitable mos- 
ques and the revival of religious 
sentiments among Moslem youth in 
the villages brought about the in- 
crease in construction. 


KEREN KAYEMETH LE ISRAEL 
and 

'FRIENDS OF DENMARK IN ISRAEL' 


cordially invite you to tha celebrations commemorating the anniversary of the rescue 
of Danish Jewry in October 1 943 
in the presence of 


MR. KJELD OLESEN. FOREIGN MINISTER OF DENMARK 

and 

MR. YITZHAK SHAMIR. MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

On Thursday. October 23. 1980 at 7-30 p.m. 


THE TRADITIONAL CEREMONY OF THE 
“FRIENDS OF DENMARK IN ISRAEL" 

In cooperation with the Department for Culture and Events of 
the Jerusalem Municipality. 


The Danish LA US EN I AN A ORCHESTRA will perform. 
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without consultation. And there’s 
always a risk of other vital matters 
being decided behind our backs in 
the future, then presented as a. fait 
accnmplL ^, 

The ministers involved in the 
final stages of the oil agreement 
were Moda’l (on the spot in 
Washington), Begin, Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir. Finance 
Minister Ylgael Hurvitz, and 
Justice Minister Moshe Nlsaizn. 
Many experts front* the Energy 
Ministry and the Foreign Ministry, 
as well as officials from the 
Washington Embassy, were called, 
in to advise. 1 
Israel’s first oil agreement with 
the U.S. was signed in September 
1973, when the Sinai oil fields of Abu 
Rudeis were evacuated. That 
agreement said the U.S.. would 
assist Israel to overcome any shor- 
tage of oil It might encounter in 
times of emergency. Hie agree- 
ment was never worked out In 
detail and never Implemented, 
because there has yet been no need. 

In March 1979, when the Israel- 
Egypt peace was signed, Israel and 
the U.S. signed a memorandum 
whereby the U.S. again undertook 
to help Israel out U Its normal oil 
supplies were not available. This 
was because of the withdrawal 
from the Alma fields, which Israel 
developed to replace Abu Rudeis. 

Congress then approved the 
March 1979 memorandum. Later, a 
few days before Congress passed 
the Export Administration Act in 
June 1979. prohibiting the export of 
U.S. oil to any country with which 
the U.S. did not have an oil agree- 
ment. the two countries signed a se- 
cond memorandum. Identical to the 
first. 

The June 1979 accord • signed 
between then Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan and then Secretary of 
State Cynu Vance, created the 
foundation for the agreement sign- 
ed last week in Washington, and for 
any future changes desired by the 
parties, after periods of five, eight 
or eleven years. 

Israel is the only country In the 
world which enjoys an agreement 
to buy U.S. oil. 

During the negotiations since 
June 1979, the U.S. side fought 
doggedly to leave the terms as 
vague as possible. The Israeli side 
fought just as Insistently to spell out 
the terms of implementation, so 
that it would be clear beforehand 
which circumstances and situations 
affecting suppliers, deliveries, and 
prices, would automatically trigger 
the agreement. 
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Ze’ev Jabotinsky’s grandchildren, Karnl Babin; and Ze’ev 
Jabotinsky, listen attentively at a Jerusalem ceremony held In 
honour of the centenary of the Revisionist Zionist leader’s 
birth. Others attending the ceremony were President Yitzhak 
Navon, Premier Menahem Begin, Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, veterans of Betar and the Revisionist Movement, and 
Jabotinsky’s grandchildren mad great-grandchildren. (Zoom-77) 
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Liberals suspect deal 
between Herat and Rafi 


lng his son. Is mall, after Alla',, "'V a( j 

the angel Gabriel with a sg vn ri » 

1 ._k rm~„ Aaaat Imran 


By SABAH HON1G 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — There is a growing 
feeling In the Liberal Party that 
its Likud partners. Herat and Rafi, 
are out to reduce the Liberal 
representation on the Likud list of 
candidates for the Knesset elec- 
tions next year. 

The Liberals now point out that 
the expected row between Housing 
Minister, David Levy (Herat) and 
Finance Minister Yigael Hurvitz 
(Rafi) on subsidies policy did not 
materialize at yesterday's cabinet 
session. Moreover, the two 
ministers spoke of each 'other in 
complimentary terms and noted 
that there is agreement and un- 
derstanding between them. 

The Liberals note that Hurvitz 
only a few days ago stressed that 
his party would run on its own in the 


next -elections unless the Likud is 
fully fused into a single political en- 
tity and the Gahal agreement of 
1963 between Herut and the 
Liberals Is done away with. .That 
agreement set down the balance of 
power between the two parties, and 
both Rafi and Herat feel- that the 
Liberals are* 'greatly over- 
represented. 

Liberal executive chairman 
Avraham Sharir warned yesterday 
that his party "will not accept being 
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would insist on "doing away with 
' the subsidies for basic commodities 
and will not agree that the plan be 
shelved because Hurvitz and Levi 
are trying to form a political 
alliance. 
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20 towns must pay up — or dry up 



By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Mekorot today 
begins a drastic cutback in its supp- 
ly of water to 20 towns that together 
owe the company IS6 million, 
spokesman Mordechai 

Yakobovitch said yesterday. 

Residents of Bnel Brak, Petah 
Tikva, Or Yehuda, Yahud, Ramie, 
Lod. Ashdod, Beit Shemesh, and 12 
other towns will receive drinking 
water only “two or three times a 
day" until’ their, municipalities? 
debts are paid, he warned. 

"We do not hate people — we‘11 
make sure there’s enough water 
flowing through the pipes for babies 
and the elderly," Yakobovitch said. 

Mekorot had repeatedly warned 


the municipalities that failure to 
pay would result in dry taps, the 
spokesman said. "Mekorot does not 
supply water for free," he added. 

But a source - In tbe Bnel Brak 
municipality said that "the 
customary threatening telegram" 
had yet to arrive there. 

In Petah Tikva, the municipal 
spokesman was not surprised by 
Mekorot’s move. "It’s the old 
story," he said. "We say Mekorot 
should absorb the 10 per pent 
leakage : from* 'und er g round -ifaler 
pipes — and they 'say 'we r sfi(ftO£L' r 

The spokesman said that 85 per 
cent of Petah Tikva's drinking 
water needs are supplied by 
municipally-owned wells, and said 
that the town should be self- 
sufficient by next year. 
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Lendl downs Borg 
to win Swiss tennis 


•troops, revolutionary guards 
Abadan Inhabitants’’ [drove r 


Dan threatens to halt buses Wednesday b ^ k “ k ^- ^ ve 


BASEL. — Czechoslovakia's Ivan 
Lendl defeated Bjorn Borg of 
Sweden 6-3, 6 - 2 . 5-7, 0-6. 6-4 in a 
thrilling final to win the 375,000 
Swiss International Indoor tennis 
tournament yesterday. 

The 23-year-old Czech, who ranks 
number five In the Association of 
Tennis Professionals (ATP) world 
tennis standings, edged his Swedish 
opponent on stamina In the final set 
of an exciting duel between two 
players who have the same style. 

In Canton, top seed Jimmy Con- 
nors crushed fellow American Eliot 
Teltscher 6-2, 6-4 yesterday to win 
the $50,000 Canton Tennis classic, 
the first-ever professional tennis 
tournament held In China. 

Meanwhile, in Sydney, American 
John McEnroe yesterday sounded 
an ominous warning for fellow ten- 
nis players after he beat Vitas 
Gerulaitis 6-3, 6-4, 7-5 in the final of 
the $192,500 Australian indoor 
championships. 

After combining with Peter 
Fleming to win the doubles final 
and $5,500 to add to his $33,000 
singles prize. McEnroe told 
newsmen he did not think he would 
reach his peak for another three or 
four years. (AP. UPD 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Transport and 
Finance Ministry officials meet to- 
day to prevent the debt-ridden Dan 
bus cooperative from stopping ser- 
i>n '".dnesday. 


D&n is IS 200 million In debt as a 
result of loans taken out to' pay 
salaries, said the cooperative’s 
spokesman Aharon Shanl yester- 
day. He said government subsidies 
to the cooperative are still based on 
an outdated 1971 agreement that 


ran out three years later and was 
never renewed. . 

Tbe cooperative told Transport 
Ministry officials over the weekend 
that it will cease services on 
* Wednesday if a decision to update 
'th> a^. ■ ot iilon. Shan: 

said. 

The spokesman said a govern- 
ment stipend of IS32 million was 
received 18 months ago. He 
suggested that a similar allocation, 
adjusted to the Cost-of-Llving in- 
dex, could temporarily prevent the 
stoppage. 


Project Renewal chf) years 
in Ashkelon resigns^ - A i-v, 


B’sheba chemical facility shut down 


TINS. — Two extra Sunday mor- 
ning trains between Haifa and Tel 
Aviv have been cancelled. The train 
from Haifa at 8 a.m. and from Tel 
Aviv at 7.50 a.m. had been added 
temporarily for extra summer 
passengers. 


BEERSHEBA (Itlm). — The 
Macbteshim chemical plant was 
ordered to close one of its in- 
stallations Immediately for a 
period of 30 days in a joint ad- 
ministrative order Issued by tbe 
Ministry of Health and the 
municipality. 

In the latest of a series of recent 
malfunctions at the facility, four 
Beersheba firemen were hospitaliz- 
ed last Thursday when they inhaled 
leaking gas at the site. 

Air pollution In the city is two and 
a half times above the level per- 
missible by American standards, 
according to a researcher at the 
atomic engineering department of 
the Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev. 

Tbe planners of Beersheba erred 


when they placed the industrial 
zone to the east of the city, said doc- 
toral student Albert Hakon in his 
dissertation. The wind ftr-the area 
blows almost constantly from east 
to west, bringing industrial wastes 
to the residential areas. 

The research names two major 
sources of pollution in the city : dust 
blowing in from the desert, and ur- 
ban pollution from motor vehicle 
emissions and Industry. 
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ASHKELON (Itlm). 

- anager of the Project -• 

programme for Ashkelon c^ixC.'r* .-<■ ar-cld 
resigned saying that ‘.’buraancj 7 *«o 
and red tape in the offices : - a - r - i * dri« 
tired and defeated" hftn. **’■«" yeai 

Ami Stanstein said he beBii j's,,,. * 
that the SMmshoni committee;*. i J..‘ . _ V _!, • 
der deputy Prime Minister V; 

Yadin’a aegis mekjit weU^v ,? c 
mountains of red tape hava r^'r-’.^J” 6 . 

Pwiifint P a ti fl Siml Infn ■ vmooW 10 


Project Renewal into a mead - 
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government • offices to re- 
themselves without helping*. He 
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YIGAL ALLON. — A museum 
devoted 'to tbe Galilee and Jewish 
settlement there which will also 
serve as a meeting place for Arabs 
and Jews, will be set up at Kibbutz 
Ginossar as a memorial to Yigal 
Alton. 


NAZARETH. — A Civil Defence 
drill will be held today In the 
Nazareth area. In which explosions 
and sirens will be sounded and 
emerge ocy crews activated. In the 
event of a real emergency, rising 
and falling sirens will be sounded. 


RABIES. — The Health Ministry 
has warned residents In the coun- 
try's central district, Including Tel 
Aviv, to have their dogs vaccinated 
against rabies and not to allow their 
dogs to roam free. Last week a 
rabid fox attacked a farmer in 
Moshav Hagor, In the Sharon. 


Lebanon raid success 
‘total,’ cabinet told 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The OC Northern Command, Aluf 
Avlgdor Ben-Gal, brieled the 
cabinet yesterday on last Thursday 
night's strike against terrorist 
bases In South Lebanon. 

Ben-Gal, who also answered 
questions from the ministers, said 
the strike had been carried out with 
total surprise and that success was 
total. 

None of the ministers commented 
° - l be opposition to "pre-emptive 
strikes" voiced Friday by the State 
Department. 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
asked Ben-Gal to convey the 
cabinet’s thanks to the men who 
mounted the raid. 


QUAKE TOLL — Algerian 
authorities said yesterday that the 
provisional toll in the October 10 
earthquake which struck the Al- 
Asnam area now stood at 2,325 
dead. 7,775 Injured and 331,218 
homeless. 


25 KILLED. — A truck crashed Into 
a crowd near the holy Hindu city of 
Varanasi (Benares) In India Satur- 
day night, killing 25 people and in- 
jerlng 19, the Press Trust of India 
reported. 


Arsonists attack J’lem 
community centre prefab 

A prefab belonging to tbe 
Musrara community centre In 
Jerusalem, was broken into and set 
afire twice yesterday morning, 
causing extensive damage but no 
Injuries. 

Early yesterday morning the 
shack was broken into and set afire, 
after the equipment inside was 
destroyed. 

Later in. the morning, -before the 
police arrived, the structure was 
Again set on fire. 

Damage was estimated at tens of 
thousands of shekels. The Identity 
of the arsonists la unknown. (Itim) 
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Ashkelon Mayor Eli Day an; 
yesterday he underst^ , 

Stanstein’s motive but stiU tf-ir; 
that bureaucracy should be lift:.''-".,," ' c \ c 
because "Ashkelon needs 
Renewal." It would be be 1 : 5 ? 

Dayan -said, if the money setfr'w ,‘J': ’ J -; eT 
British Jews to -Ashkelon' cf- ■* 1 " 

straight to the city and not thri 
the Jewish Agency and tbe goni 
ment. . --.0 
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Bar-nan University 
deeply mourns the passing of 


Herman (Naphtali) Hollander 


: 




one of the founders of the University, 
Member of the Board of Trustees, 
and Vice-Chairman ol the Executive Council 




' can-*, 


and extends' sincere condolences 
to the bereaved family. 
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TTo Grace Hollander 
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Sincere condolences on the death of your 


HUSBAND 
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Danish Interiors 
Management and Staff ,<• 





We sadly take leave of our dedicated student 

ESTELLE NEWMAN MARKOWITZ 
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Sunday evening Talmud clan it 
Center for Conservative ^udaiem 
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gin bars bid to fire 
authority head 


®y SARAH HO NIG 
aa PoUUcaI Reporter 

Ui e ?* Ir a«H 1 ^t IVi — Agriculture Minister 
’j-i , aq 1 K>ron did not request the dis- 


request the l 

-hul— Israel Lands Admlnlstra- 
*<■ ector Ya'acov Aknln at 
cabinet session, after 
Prime Minister 
Begin opposes firing 
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3 C^‘ y S cal 
r h Sle ?^W '8 ^at 

SSXpv S^”- . 

i "■ ^ l meeting with the prime 

Iran ( ^ a ' on Friday. Alania com- 
tan?. tr * 2 ? c 'k th * t Sharon had attempted 
ass? apeci * i le a*ing terms for 

Dar» ul1 " h 1 ofs * Wera *»ar the. Mount 
niff % ^ ope *- within the Green 
rflv PfQv? H ie ae“e» were mostly aap- 
fro heni «^t of Shlomsdon, Sharon^ 


iw Likud is 
S»mtca3 w 
®eesft«tt of 
£■■ and the 
That 
f fcCtifice o' 

parties and 
the 
eve?. 


.> party before he joined 
*noji e A' According to Aknia's com- " 
hDsi: Uti* ***hJ haron tried to get the land 
Moharn^.*' ‘ P^settlers at a nominal cost, 
tw b sid^f ZbV tt»e price paid by settler* 
f °- Id iSfcf* - 

"'•i:ch . ‘ ^^ janda administration also 
Abra^_ 3 ^'W*JIy complained that due to 
lr -g hi* f of Sharon and people 

-he Associated with him, the 

!aa»b ended up paying far more 

Zut W lands allotted to the Ellon 

■ sl arnin * lairj, til evacuees than th « Arab 
"*- 2 S r the Rujeib area bad ln- 

&r.d ir^'Sr^Mnanded. TO this day. It Is 
on I--,5 Erlafl *liv ir Ju>* how much the state 
Arsif ■ tor the alternative Ellon 

U a ^vVte. 

■ea close to Sharon yester- 
'jelled these allegations as 
ous." They said that the- 
between the 


W i:h^iVte. 


agriculture minister and Aknln was 
caused by the fact that "the Israel 
Lands Administration had been 
dragging its feet In all matters that 
concern settlement In Judea and 
Samaria. 

"Sharon feels that time la run- 
ning out for settlement efforts la 
that region and that facta must be 
created there fast and given top 
priority." the sources said. 

Senior officials in the Israel 
Lands A dmin istration yester day ex 
pressed their complete and un- 
wavering support of Aknln and his 
policies in managing the nation's 
land. 

Attempts to mediate between 
Sharon and Aknln were initiated by 
a number of Herut MKs who 
arranged the Friday meeting 
between the lands admintotcation 
director and Begin. At the meeting. 
Aknln aired his complaints against 
Sharon, saying that these dia 
agreements had led to the rift 
between them. 

Sources close to Begin in the 
Herut Party said that Begin is 
eager for Sharon to try to mend his 
relations with Aknln. But the feel- 
ing within the party is that despite 
Begin’s mediation efforts, the two 
Herut members have passed the 
point of no return in their relations. 

Meanwhile MKs Esther Herlltz 
(Labour) and Mordechal 
Virshubsk! (Shai) have tabled 
urgent motions in the Knesset ask- 
ing for an investigation of the 
Sharon- Aknln feud. 




a^gecutor calls for murder 
eviction in Gur trial 


-•’•'-Satan. 


. mother 

1 Araigf^’TV (Itlm). — Winding up Its 
Seinn r^nts. the prosecution In the 
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friaLurea of 
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iilow it j vrtli pr^arden kldn&p-murder case 
»er Ais ! * A ay called upon the court to 

* At. Iratf wj.fendant Zvi Gur guilty of 
borders ’ stated murder and to reject 

* Ar. Iranis ^ontention that another man 
with Iraq b i rfoman had taken part in the 

* Supen-iita.^ 

and ne»Ki£fo.* C0 attorney Elleser Malhi 
bv I? 5 ! court that while he has no 

witnesses at hand, he 
! , ° ^Ike to reserve the right to br- 

i .**■** witnesses forward at a 

! v . _ V ; «4a9te. He said that he had hired 

failure J St* detective agency to find a 

f laps. :>e I - in Kk*j named "Hila Marari” and 

Otdoes r.c\ I T - :in ." frilng- man, who Gur said par- 
as' aadpi • " r; ?"-ouriag &d in the kidnapping of eight- 
Snei Bra*: i " ' 3:1 ai t ai-lid Oron Yarden last June, 
hdt ■ • t h : ) hatfeprosecutor. central district 

: Baghdad ut.y Sarah Sirota, said that 

j :r 0 : 3 a casiure(: J switched from one lie to 
■ r.iiz camp" ais?* ^ the course of the trial, 
j :-;r :red city ~oegon a fortnight ago. 

*r>t a i- 8 - conceded that it was not 
.?na] a-* to know all the facts con- 
4 " the jddnap-murder but said 
lore was incontestable cir- 
tj..-. . . • udfal evidence qx>iixtlng to 

*2 F*~ 1 : '^7.:? “ oney found in his possession; 
)-drl3Ki-j? ; "•V’i r '. ,cu -^ 2 lxKsrlmInnting change of 'car 
(piled i;. j . • w ' ri!! plates: a .note with the 
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voice was. clearly identifiable; the 
notes placed in barrels contaning 
Instructions in Gur's hand about the 
ransom payment; the discovery of 
Oron Garden’s body following 
Gur’s instructions, and his 
reconstruction of the crime itself. 

Sirota, explaining her plea for a 
premeditated murder conviction, 
said that Gur, In his confession and 
statements bad repeatedly said 
that "the boy slept," "the boy was 
slightly nervous," "the boy 
cooperated" but was never once 
able to reconstruct a conversation 
with Oron Yarden or to recall the' 
.content of any of the stories he 
allegedly told the boy. Sirota said 
that In all these statements the boy 
never seems to be alive, adding that 
Gur never once mentioned Oron's 
strong cough. 

Sirota argued that Gur, using 
various excuses, never allowed 
Oron's parents to speak to him on 
the telephone though he did once br- 
ing a boy — Identified by Gur as 
"the boy” rather than "your son" 
— to the telephone. All members of 
the- Yarden. family afterwards said 
it wu hot Oron's voice. . 

Sirota said it was possible that 
Gur's girlfriend, Rachel Aach, was 
somehow tied to the affair because 
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in their joint Herzllya flat. 


land-run driver 
^T^itwojeara 

; « \ r f Itta ») • — A drlver wba 

III ,-iSIihei«tted two hit-and-run offences 
. r i .r; .iminutes, and in the second 

.fit killed a nine year-old girl, 



: r;i dfl^iov Shamia, of Ramat Aviv. 

’ .1 ^ving in Tel Aviv In April 1079 

. -> scs ir hit a ckr and injured the 
j.,-’ aS^As he fled the scene of this 
v . .- V-i without stopping to help 

""is-ss i^tim, he drove up on a 
-, r l- n i: eri r lk. killing a girl. He fled 
r was arrested later thgt 

enouncing sentence far the 




%<idge panel. District Court 
■ r .« :-:rdU “iBlnyamln Cohen said that 
- -i-.jic s the fact that Shamia did not 
c »eaa : f«;. ^cord of traffic offences. 


'A^rie was grave and called for 


Hanniel named new 
Tora dep’t head 

Han an Hanniel has been ap- 
pointed director general of the 
World Zionist Organisation's 
Department of Tor&h Culture in the 
Diaspora, a WZO statement said 
yesterday. 

Hanniel, a lawyer, replaces Dr. 
Haim Chamiel, who served for 
many years as head of the depart- 
ment. Hanniel, 44. served as an 
aliya emissary in New York and as 
director of the aliya department In 
Britain. 

Alan Tigay new editor 
of Hadassah Magazine 

NEW YORK. — Alan Tigay, former 
editor of the Near East Report, has 
been named the new editor of 
Hadassah Magazine, Hadassah 
national president Frieda Lewis 
has announced. Jesse Zel Lurie, 
the retiring editor, will remain as 
publisher of the 



Tel Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat greets Danish Foreign Minister 
Kjeld Oleson at city hall. They discussed cultural exchanges 
between Tel Aviv and Denmark, iMaximi 

Danish FM spends Shabbat in Hatikva 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Showing a marked disregard for 
the trappings of an official visit, 
Danish Foreign Minister Kjeld 
Oleson spent the weekend with 
Israeli friends In Tel Avlv'e 
Hatikva Quarter. 

Oleson and his wife celebrated 
the Shabbat with the Ev'ar family, 
immigrants from Iraq, in their 
modest home in the Hatikva 
Quarter. 

Oleson knows the family through 
a son, Ya'acov Ev'ar, who operates 
a chain of restaurants In Denmark. 


Ev'ar makes a point of sending 
Israel's Danish visitors to spend a 
few days with his family. Among 
previous callers at the Ev’ar 
household have been the Danish 
minister of culture and members of 
the Royal Danish Ballet. 

Oleson's official visit, including 
talks with Foreign Minister YItxhak 
Shamir, begins tomorrow. Oleson 
and his wife arrived In Israel on 
Friday without aides and advisers, 
to stay with the Ev’ar family and to 
visit Israeli friends living on a kib- 
butz north of Tel Aviv. 


Cabinet body to deal with 
faults found by comptroller 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A new ministerial committee es- 
tablished by the cabinet yesterday 
will decide how to remedy faults 
found by the state comptroller in 
government ministries. 

The establlshement of the five- 
man Committee fbr State Control 
and Administration was 
recommended by Moahe Nisslm 
while he was still minister without 
portfolio before he became justice 
minister. 

The cabinet also decided to make 
civil servants personally respon- 
sible" for negligence or failure to 
obey laws and gazetted orders and 
regulations. But it was unclear 
yesterday what this "personal 
responsibility" would exacUy en- 
tail. 

Each minister will In future have 
to report to the committee every 


three months', about faults 
remedied In his ministry. If the 
faults were not corrected, the 
minister will have to tell the com- 
mittee why. the cabinet decided. 

Responsibility to remedy such 
faults lies with the direetors- 
general of the ministries. 

The cabinet also decided to in- 
crease the size of the Internal audit 
units within the various ministries. 
The civil service commissioner will 
notify all civil servants of the new 
"personal responsibility" rule. 

Chairing the new ministerial 
committee will be the finance 
minister, who has always borne 
parliamentary responsibility for 
remedying faults found by the state 
comptroller. The other men on the 
committee will be the ministers of 
defence, interior. Justice and labour 
and soda] affairs. 


Film wins UN tennis cMtnpionship 


By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
HERajYA. — Pekka Ervasti. a 
Finnish soldier serving with the UN 
on the Golan Heights, yesterday 
won the singles title In the first an- 
nual UN Middle East tennis cham- 
pionship here. 

Nearly 30 UN officers serving in 
Israel. Lebanon, Syria and Cyprus 
took part In the eight-nation tourna- 
ment at the Dan-Accadla Hotel 
courts here. The ideet was held un- 
der the auspices of the Israel Ten- 
nis Association (ITA). 

In the finals, Ervasti came 
through 6-4, 7-6 against fellow- 
UNDOF member Herbert Ritzal 
from Austria. Semi-finalists were 
Helmut Stuetz, another Austrian at- 


tached to UNDOF, and Italy's 
Mauro Elia, son of a UNTSO 
member working in Jerusalem. 

Ella and his father Stello took the 
do ubles cro wn , beating Swedish 
UNIFIL personnel Per Danlelsson 
and Roland Hansson 6-2, 6-4. Other 
countries represented in the two- 
day meet were India, Ireland, Sri 
Lanka and Paraguay. 

Bob Ravall co, of Italy, chairman 
of the Jerusalem-based UN 80- 
member tennis club, and ITA 
general-secretary Zvi Meyer said 
last night plans were being finaliz- 
ed for the UN to enter a team in the 
association's national league com- 
petition next season. Ravallco’a son 
Andy gained the title In the junior 
championships. 


Soviets may have exiled Marina Temkin 


By SARAH HON1G 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Tel Aviv University 
Prof. Alexander Temkin has not 
heard from his daughter M a r i n a, 
forcibly separated from him by 
KGB agents in 1973, for the past 11 
months. 

Both Temkin and Marina, then 
13. were about to leave for Israel, 
after haring been granted aliya 
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WITH a cheque fbr IS 150 to 
rusalem Poet "Forsake Me 
ampaign, we received a nice 
om Elle and Hilda Hayim of 
n«, who thanked us for our 
itandlng initiative in 
ating.this flow of con- 
ons to provide essential 
•nee to the elderly.” Almost 
letter we receive carries this 

of you who are taking 
*ona to the hank, please 
iber to check that the receipt 
the name "Forsake Me 
. and the correct account 

- of the projects "Forsake Me 
eeks to preserve is the Matav 
naker’s Service, presently 
ered by budget cuts. We are 
awarding 1325,000 to. Matav. 
luates or the Matav course 
daily home visits to the elder- ' 
tend to some of their prac- 
chores, such as shopping. 
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cooking and cleaning. 

There are other projects we feel 
we must help In these difficult 
financial times, so please don't 
delay sending your contribution. 
You can send it to “Forsake Me 
Not," The Jerusalem Post, P.OJ3. 
81, Jerusalem, or you can turn it in 
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at the Bookstop, 6 Rehov Du 
Nuwas, Jerusalem. 

Donations can also go to any 
Bank Leumi branch, for master ac- 
count 29720/81 (Jerusalem main 
branch) or to any branch of. Bank 
Hapoalim, for master account 06- 
5700 (Jerusalem main branch). 

The fund received 199,807 yester- 
day. and this brought our total up to 
18374,410.68. 

Contributors include: 

ISl.000 Alexander Katz, Jerusalem. 

$M In memory of Louie Duberetein — 
WDbur Duberstaln. San Ramon, Calif. I 
Brian Roener, New York; Stanley 
Handelman, Pine Brook, N.J.; Harry 
Feller, Jerusalem. 

13300 Anonymous. Beit Yitzhak; From 
the Sisterhood of the “Menorab" - 
Lodge, Tel Aviv. On the occasion of 
our Golden Wedding day — Prof. Dr. 
Hana Salinger. Ramat Gin; Nick Mar- 
tin: Joseph Spottaneky; Jerusalem. 
16291 JO Arnold Delia. Jerusalem. 

P20 In loving memory of Melanie Kraus, 
London. 

334 In mammy of my beloved parents, 
Molly and Nathan BeiUkov — Anne 
Sherman. Brooklyn. W.Y. 

IS200 Joseph Akavie, Tel Aviv; 
Anonymous; Ghiskln; Dr. Mllhoffer, 
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Charlie's 

Dub 


* Reel Pub Atmosphere 

* Draft Beer * GrescMwie 
Open noorv-2 am. Fridays from 9 pm 
JERUSALEM TOWEH HOTEL, in the 
Shopping Mail. 23 HILLEL STREET 


Jerusaelem; Mr. A Mrs. J. fleeter, 
Netanya. 

330 Harry and Clara Baaan, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

13180 Leumtth and Arthur Goldberg — in 
memory of our mother, Faye 
Goldberg, who passed away In Van- 
couver, Canada June 20, 1980. 

328 Ann Friedman, Philadelphia Pa.: 
Frances Roseman, Re go Park, N.Y. 

DGB0 RJ2.H. Rtxnon, Haarlem, Holland. 

IS150 In memory of our dear beloved 
parents, our late brothers and sister, 
and sister-in-law Jean Benatan — Rile 
and Hilda Hayim, Ra’anana 

320 Samuel M. Halley, Rates Park, 
Colorado. 

IS100 Hans Marx; Nechama L; Rachel 
Frledwald; Lora Stein; Anonymous; 
Jerusalem. Anonymous; H. Blum berg, 
Herzllya In memory of my dear 
mother who could not reach old age In 
the Holocaust — AH., Klryat Bialik. 
Mrs. Mini Goldachmldt-Mel&med: 
Anonymous, Haifa. E. A 8. Kan, 
Hadar-Am. Ur. A Mm. William B. 

. Goldfarb. Savyoa Brna Tucov, Tel 
Aviv. In mem or y of our sister, Anna 
Sbrock, who passed away last year, — 
Luf fy and Lelb Frank, Kfar 
Shmaryahu. 

310 Mr. A Mrs. J. Re nick. Far Rockaway, 
N.Y. In memory of our parents — Mar- 
da Rosa Brown and K. Harvey Brown, 
Chevy Chase. Ud. Anonymous, 
Somerset. Pa. Janet Flshkln, Phils, 
Fa. In memory of Jenny Kaplan — 
Norma Freedman, New York. 

1880 Nohama Zeher, Jerusalem. 

1390 Gideon and Sharon Guy, Jerusalem. 
H. Moritz, Kfar Shmaryahu. 
Anonymous. Petal] Tlkva. Dr. Annie 
and Eriah Badrlan. Ramat Gan. 
Yehudit Hotelier, Haifa. Maz 
Wclsscnberg, Nahariya. 

TS40 Mordechal and Geula Lebovits. 
Jerusalem. 

1S35 Lent Hymann. Nahariya. Nets 
Sllvorstone. Tel Aviv. 

1930 The Borowitz Family, Net Ztona, 
Anonymous; Marna Kiel nm an, 
Jerusalem. NUI and Jonathan Gordon, 
Ramat Chen. Zelda Soaasoon, Herzllya 
Pltunh. GreUt Lippman, Neve Aviv 
Club. Kfar Shmaryahu. 

TS25 Leah Chen; Anonymous; 
Jerusalem. 

IS20 Dinah Holman, Jerusalem. 

35 Judith Roth. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

fSig Hans Frankonfeld. Haifa 


permits, when KGB agents seized 
his only child. They then stripped 
the father of his "parental rights” 
for haring given his daughter a 
Zionist upbringing. Temkin was 
forced to leave Russia, while 
Marina remained behind. 

Since then all his requests to be 
allowed to visit her or meet her on 
neutral ground have been denied 
and his correspondence with her 
has been Interrupted. 

Temkin told The Jerusalem Post 
that he has had no word from 
Marina for nearly a year. 

But he has been told by a friend of 
the family that Marina Is no longer 
in Moscow. Temkin says that his 
daughter’s absence from the Soviet 
capital at this time may mean that 
she has been exiled. 


Budget problems mark 
university openings 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The academic year opened 
yesterday at three of the country’s 
universities as a continuing budget 
crisis threatens to shut down all the 
schools within a month or two. 

The heads of the Council of 
Higher Education led by Education 
Minister and council chairman 
Zevuiun Hammer, met yesterday 
with Finance Minister Ylgael Hur- 
vitz in an effort to persuade the 
Treasury to transfer some 18400m. 
to the universities to enable them to 
complete the fiscal year. 

The universities, whose total 
budget of about IS2b. Is 75 per cent 
government-subsidized, last 
summer began paring their lec- 
turers academic degree benefits 
and special duties allowances 
beyond the sums allotted for 
salaries in the original start-of-year 
budget. Inflation has also cut Into 
the budget and the universities now 
say that there Is no way they can 
pay the faculties salaries without a 
massive injection of cash. 

"Without such an Injection, the 
universities will have to declare 
bankruptcy, and close their doors," 
said Hebrew University Prof. 
Azrlel Levy, a long-time leader of 
the faculty association. 

The universities in the post year 
suffered a 6 per cent budget cut in 
real terms, and their staffs have 
decreased by 1,000 during this 
period. 

No decisions were reached at 


'yesterday's meeting. A further 
meeting between Hurritz and the 
university heads will take place 
later this week. 

A participant at the meeting 4&id 
that the negotiations would 
probably result in. a compromise: 
"The Council of Higher Education 
knows that the Treasury won't 
allocate the full 18400m. And the 
Treasury realizes that the univer- 
sities will close down without sub- 
stantial help.” 

Meanwhile, the Haifa Technlon, 
and Haifa and Tel Aviv universities 
began studies yesterday, with 
almost 30,000 students returning to 
the campuses after the long 
summer vacation. 

Lea Levari fluids: 

Professor Halm Ben-Shahar, 
president of Tel Aviv University, 
said yesterday that the higher 
education gap between Israel and 
the Arab countries is narrowing. 
Budget problems have hampered 
new hiring at Israeli universities in 
recent years, while the Arab coun- 
tries, growing wealthier, have in- 
creased their spending on higher 
education. 

Tel Ariv University has cut its 
administrative staff by 119 
positions and its faculty by 104. 

However, the university has add- 
ed two new B.A. programmes. One 
leads to a B.A. In accountancy for 
accountants who were trained and 
licensed before academic re- 
quirements were raised, and the 
other offers degrees In meteorology 
and geophysics. 


Lebanese girl asks to be repatriated 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The Lebanese Christian 
girl who arrived here with her lover 
on his fishing boat on September, 7, 
and then found out he was already 
married, has asked to be 
repatriated. She Is to be returned at 
the Rosh Hanlkrs frontier point 
within a week, It is learned. 

Her lover was sent back on his 
boat by the Coastal Police ten days 
ago, after the Interior Ministry 
issued a deportation order against 
him. 

The girl, who has been lodged in a 
local catholic convent since the 
man’s marital status was dis- 
covered, originally asked for 


asylum in Israel, as she feared for 
her lite if she returned home having 
sullied the family honour. 

She was visited by a represen 
tative of the International Red 
Cross last week, and later asked to 
be repatriated. The Coastal Police 
commander explained the risks to 
her but she has stood by her de- 
mand. 

The fisherman who brought her 
here has two children and his wife 
is expecting a third. 

When the couple first arrived 
they said they hoped to stay in 
Israel and marry because the girl's 
parents In Lebanon objected to the 
marriage. 


Bail for import fraud suspect 


TEL AVIV (Itlm). — The 
Magistrates Court here on Friday 
released on 1810,000 bail a man 
suspected of forgery and other 
offences connected with the Import 
of heavy mechanical equipment 
from the U.S. 

A police representative told the 
court that Moshe Greenhelm was 
suspected of falsifying the chassis 
numbers, of vehicles imported in 
1979. The officer said that 
Greenhelm was also suspected of 


foreign currency offences related to 
the Import of the equipment. 

The officer said that In the U.S. 
the FBI was seeking’ for questioning 
Greenhelm 's accomplice, David 
Levinson. 

Judge David Bar-Oflr rejecting 
the police request that Greenhelm 
be refused ball, said the offences 
aUuded to were committed abroad 
and 'Elds did not' justify the holding 
in custody of the suspect In Israel. 


Oil prices spur investment in frees 


By YA'ACOV ARDON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
ZICHRON YA'ACOV. — Even 
developed countries such as 
Finland and France are now in- 
vesting in trees as an energy source 
due to the continuing rise In oil 
prices, a Finnish forestry expert 
said here yesterday at a seminar on 
arid zone forestry. 

Eero Kalkkinen told some 40 
delegates from countries as far 
apart os Thailand and Portugal 
that his country had obtained a 
large World Bank loan for tree 
planting. 

The three-day seminar at Kupat 
Halim's Mivtahim rest home spon- 
sored by the Jewish National Fund 
and the German-Israel Fund for 


International Research and 
Development, will be followed by 
three days of touring In Israel's 
forests. 

Yesterday, the delegates also 
heard lectures on Israel's ex- 
perience in planting forests both In 
Its Mediterranean and in its arid 
zones from Moahe Kblar, of the 
JNF's Land Development Authori- 
ty, and from Prof. Yoav Walael, of 
Tel Aviv University. W&isel spoke 
of additions from the world over to 
Israel's Mediterranean plants. 

As If to underscore the point, the 
director-general of Thailand’s 
Royal Forest Department brought 
his hosts a gift of seedlings and cut- 
tings from four types of his coun- 
try’s native trees. 


Tombstone makers held on tax evasion 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Five partners in a 
Hadera tombstone manufacturing 
concern were remanded in custody 
yesterday on suspicion of evading 
hundreds of thousands of shekels in 
taxes. 

The five, Elhanan Badani, Mosbe 
Buk’in, Shalom Flumin, Ovadia 
Gamllel and Amnon Gamllel, are 
tbe owners of Matzevot Hadera. 
suppliers of most of the tombstones 
used at Haifa’s old cemetery. 

The partners, who were arrested 
Friday evening, are suspected of 
filling false Income tax returns for 
the past four years. 

Haifa Magistrate Haim Plzam 
ordered them remanded in custody 


until today at the request of Income 
tax investigator Noah Davidovich, 
who said more time was needed to 
gather evidence. 

The tax authorities claimed that 
the partners gave customers 
receipts for only one fourth of the 
sums actually paid, thus register- 
ing "enormously reduced profits." 

"Taking into consideration that 
the company Is one of the largest in 
town, that It had dozens, probably 
hundreds, of customers ant I that 
one gravestone costs several thou- 
sand shekels, we assume the com- 
pany has throughout the years 
evaded thousands — possibly 
millions — of shekels in taxes," 
Davidovich claimed. 
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Judge pleads with 
father to forget 
his son’s killers 

TEL AVIV (Itlm). — Judge 
Binyamln Cohen yesterday pleaded 
with a father who sat through the 
trial of two youths responsible for 
killing his son to forget the two 
young men and the court that con-; 
victed them of manslaughter. 

Atzmon Franko was killed over 
two years ago after a party 
celebrating the end of his high 
school studies. He and his 
girlfriend, Shulamlt Cahalon were 
run over by a car borrowed from 
one of tbe convicted youth's father, 
and driven by the second young 
man, who did not have a driver's 
licence. 

Atzraon's father sat through 
every one of the court sessions 
devoted to the cose. While testify- 
ing about Atzmon, be pulled pic- 
tures of his son from hls pocket, and 
produced documents testifying to 
hls talents. 

Judge Cohen, president of the 
District Court and the three-judge 
panel which tried the case, tried to 
persuade Atzmon's father not to at- 
tend the trial. The father, he said 
lives within "walls of pain, and I 
don't know If my wo*-ds can 
penetrate this wall. But to ease my 
burden I have decided to note in the 
record of an Israeli court that Atz- 
mon Franko and hls glrfrlend 
Shulamlt Cahalon have not been 
forgotten. The accused (their 
friends) have not forgotten them 
and don't need the court's verdict to 
remember them." 

"If he can hear, I advise the 
father to try and start forgetting — 
not hls son, but the accused (his 
friends), not his son but the trial, 
not his son but we who are judging 
the case. My colleagues and I hope 
that he can overcome hls feelings 
and forgive." 

Atzmon Franko and Cahalon 
were hit while waiting on a traffic 
Island for their two friends In the 
car. The young man died after ll 
days In hospital and the woman 
after two months. 

Both the young men now serve in 
the army. The youth who borrowed 
the car from hls father and allowed 
hls friend to drive was sentenced to 
three months In jail with a three- 
month suspended sentence. The 
young man who was driving when 
the car hit Franko and Cahalon was 
also jailed for three months with a 
nine-month suspended sentence. 
The father who loaned them the car 
received a three-month suspended 
sentence. 


Zikiin area residents 
protest power plant 

Z1KIM (Itlm). — Representatives 
of settlements in the Zikiin region 
south of Ashkelon demanded 
yesterday that the government pre- 
vent the construction of a new elec- 
tric power plant next to Kibbutz 
Zikiin. 

At a press conference held at the 
kibbutz, the chairman of the Hof 
Ashkelon Regional Council, Yehuda 
Rothschild, claimed that the power 
plant would ruin the region's 
agriculture, block the last available 
stretch of open beach in the area, 
and endanger the health of the pop- 
ulation within a 10 kilometre 
radius. 

Kibbutz members presented 
photographs of plans showing 
power plant buildings located only 
160 metres from kibbutz bouses, 
and said 50 trainloads of coal would 
travel through the area each day. 

The Regional Planning Council 
will meet at the end of the month to 
review the decision of a govern- 
ment committee to set up the plant 
at Ziklm. 


Blast in J’lem plant 
injures four workers 

Jerusalem police are In- 
vestigating the explosion of a steam 
boiler yesterday that Injured tour 
workers, one of them seriously. A 
malfunction reportedly caused the 
blast and a fire in a chemical fac- 
tory in the Bomema industrial dis- 
trict. 

The injured were taken to S ha are 
Zedek Hospital, and firemen put out 
the blaze. (Itlm) 
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NATO commander’s plan 


returns Greece to alliance 


ANKARA (Reuter). — In a 
diplomatic breakthrough restoring 
NATO's southeastern flank, Greece 
and Turkey .-have reportedly 
accepted a compromise ’planto .br- 
ing the Greek 1 armed forces hack 
into NATO altera six yeqr absence. 

NATO officials said the Gyeek 
od/both 


said the chief of the Greek general 
staff. General Agaromemnon Grat- 
sios. gave his approval directly to 
General Rogers In Naples on Fri- 
day. 

. The NATO supreme commander 
thgn flew to Ankara, where 


NATO ointaajs 'SS£? SSSfra^KeSS 

and Turkish gpvenm^.had.^1^ approval. 



Bernard Rogers* under which the 
Greek armed forces will rejoin 
NATO’s defences within the next 
few weeks. 

Neither government has so far of- 
ficially announced acceptance of 
the Rogers proposal, but Informed 
sources In Athena said the Greek 
government had accepted it. 

The western sources in Ankara 


!k cabinet has 
and 1 said the 
*»/k!sh raaiterfy-ctvillan. cabinet 
may, formally announce approval, 
although General Evrens five- man 
National Security Council has 
overall power. 

Greece pulled out of NATO s 
military wing in 1974 in protest 
against Turkey's occupation of part 
of Cyprus. 


Soviet troops not quitting Afghanistan 


MOSCOW (API. — An official com- 
munique issued yesterday by Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev and 
Afghan President Babrak Karmai 
said the estimated 80,000 Soviet 
troops In Afghanistan will not be 
withdrawn until ‘‘aggression" 
against Afghanistan ceases. 

"Withdrawal can be examined in 
the context of a political settlement 
and not before aggression 
against. ..Afghanis tan Is completely 
ended and guarantees are given of 
non-resumption of subversive ac- 
tions from abroad against the 
Afghan people and its 
government." the communique 
said. 

As such, it represented a reafflr- 
matlon of previous Soviet 
statements detailing the conditions 
under which it would pull its troops 
from the central Aslan nation. 


The troops were introduced into 
Afghanistan last December In a so- 
lar unsuccessful effort to crush- 
Moslem Afghan rebels who have 
resisted a succession of three pro- 
Marxist Afghan governments. Kar- 
mai came to power in a Soviet- 
supported coup that coincided with 
the Soviet military intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

The communique signed by the 
two leaders last Thursday also said 
Afghanistan and its Soviet-backed 
government could "further count 
on solidarity and.. .support" of the 
Soviet Union but did not elaborate 
on the terms. 

The statement published by the 
official Tass news agency came at 
what was thought to be the conclu- 
sion of an official visit by Karmai. 
There was no announcement aa to 
when he would leave. 


Chinese arm island against Vietnam 


PEKING (UPI1. — China is 
building up Its southern air, naval 
and ground forces on the strategic 
Hainan Island in the Gulf of Tonkin 
in response to the establishment of 
a major Soviet base at the Viet- 
namese port of Cam Ranh Bay, 
diplomatic sources said yesterday. 

The buildup has been going on for 
more than a year, according to 
these reports, and was designed not 
only to balance Moscow's growing 
strength in the area but also to add 
military muscle to China’s ongoing 
territorial dispute with Vietnam 
itself over possession of a tiny 
cluster of Islands, the Paracels, in 
the South China sea. 

These sources said the Chinese 
have moved extra ground units to 
Hainan, at the very tip of southwest 


China and opposite Vietnam’s ma- 
jor port of Haiphong. Peking has 
also beefed up its naval patrol boats 
in the region and added extra 
warplanes. 

The island has been virtually 
sealed off from all but a few 
western technical experts for 
several decades, but a group of 
Australian journalists visited the 
region recently and were told by 
Huang Zlgui. deputy head of the 
island’s foreign affairs office, that 
"now the Soviet Union la making 
use of Cam Ranh Bay, we are tak- 
ing account of this." 

China and Vietnam fought a 
month- long war last year and Pek- 
ing believes -that further clashes 
with Hanoi and even the Soviet 
Union are inevitable. 



Thousands of persons from Holland and West Germany set op 
camp in Dodewaard in the Netherlands before setting oat for their 
anti-nuclear march yesterday. iUPi telephoto) 


5,500 protesters blockade 
Dutch nuclear power plant 


DODEWAARD. The Netherlands 
i UPI) — More than 5,000 anti- 
nuclear demonstrators laid siege 
yesterday to The Netherlands ex- 
perimental nuclear power station 
on the banks of the Rhine near 
Dodewaard. 

Spokesmen for the organizing 
committees, protesting plans to ex- 
pand the facility, have warned that 
the blockade will continue until the 
government agrees to close .down 
the station. 

Large numbers of special riot 
police are camped Inside the power 
station grounds near the eastern 
border city of Arnhem. 

The national "Dodewaard Will 
Close" committee, which 
represents the 170 environmental 
and political groups behind the ac- 
tion, has promised that there will be 


no violence. 

According to a former employee 
of the power station, over $250,000 
has been spent on defences, in- 
cluding field microphones, a steel- 
toothed drawbridge, miles of barb- 
ed wire colls, and automatic smoke 
and tear-gas sprayers. 

The Dodewaard power station, 
built in 1908 as an experimental sta- 
tion, supplies less than one per cent 
of the total Dutch generating 
capacity. 

The government proposes that 
three additional facilities, each 
with a 1,000 megawatt capacity, 
should be built in the next decade. 

In Japan, some 5,500 people in the 
southern seaport of Sasebo attend- 
ed a rally yesterday to call for the 
scrapping of Japan’s first nuclear- 
powered ship, authorities said. 


Ethiopia says it repels Somali attacks 


ADDIS ABABA (Reuter). — 
Ethiopia said yesterday It had kill- 
ed 500 Somali soldiers in repulsing 
Invasion attempts in South 
Ethiopia. 

A military spokesman quoted by 
the official Ethiopia News Agency 
said intensive fighting was con- 
tinuing near the border town of let, 
south of the Ethiopian province of 
Bale. 


The spokesman said the 5 00 were 
killed in Somali attacks between 
September 18 and October 4. He 
said the current fnvssion by the 
Somali army's 60th command 
started nine days ago. 

Somalia reported last mouth that 
Ethiopian MiG-23 fighter bombers 
had attacked towns In Somalia and 
that there was ground fighting in 
the region. 
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home in 25 countries 
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Imagine, with only one payment, you own a luxury holiday 
apartment in the fabulous resort area of Tel Aviv. That’s right, 
it's your very own to enjoy every year, forever. You can come 
back year after year to your own holiday apartment that's 
beautifully furnished and maintained, with color television and 
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HOLIDAY ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
Should you like a change of scenery — there’s a choice of 350 
magnificent Timesharing holiday hotels, apartments and villas 
in 25 countries throughout the world — you can exchange 
your apartment for a holiday in Spain, Florida, Barbados, The 
Caribbean, Cannes Marina or even a luxury yacht in Antigua. 
How’s that for a holiday planning you can really get excited 
about? 

YOU CAN SHOW A PROFIT, TOO 

If you choose not to use your vacation time, you can rent 
your unit out at the going rate. And if one day you’d like to 
sell, you can pick up a nice profit. 

Timesharing is the newest and most exciting way to get the 
best out of your annual vacation. 


CONTACT THE MANDARIN. THEY HAVE OFFICES IN 
TEL AVIV. JERUSALEM AND HER2LIA. THEY’LL 
EXPLAIN. IN DETAIL, THE TIMESHARING CONCEPT 
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TIMESHARING HOLIDAY HOMES. 
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Mugabe, Machel agree to combat guerrilii 

m.. bm mnrtlv ji 


SALISBURY. Zimbabwe (AP). — 
Prime Minister Robert Mugn.be and 
Mozambique President Samara 
Machel have agreed to cooperate in 
wiping out anti-Mac he 1 guerrillas 
operating In central Mozambique. 

The guerrilla group, called the. 
National Resistance Movement, 
has stepped up its activities In re- 
cent weeks, disrupting ran traffic, 
burning villages and sending a 
flood of refugees from Mozambique 
into neighbouring Zimbabwe. 

The agreement on joint efforts to 
combat the guerrillas was made 


during five hours of talks between 
Mugabe and Machel at the Mozam- 
bican coastal town of Quelimane on , 
Saturday. 

Mugabe told reporters In 
Queltznane that lie and Machel 
agreed to an all-out effort to "rout 
out dissidents in our midst** 

The National Resistance Move- 
ment emerged after Mozambique's 
independence June 25, 1975, as an 
army of some 4,000 men pledged to 
overthrow Machel’s Marxist 
government and free political 
prisoners. . 


The rebels are mostly <u 
former guerrillas of Md 
FTelimo array', which foi$ 
Portuguese colonial rulers, 
years until independence, « 
soldiers who fear reprisals f 
Ing fought the nationalists. 



Mugabe and Macbel d 
specify what joint action the) 
take to combat the guerrilla: 
likely move would be deploy: 
Zimbabwe forces along the 
to coincide with a new Mozai 
offensive against the rebels. 


Polish cardinal supports free unions 


WARSAW. — Polish primate Car- 
dinal Stefan Wyszynski declared 
his support yesterday for the new 
independent trade unions. 

At the same time. Warsaw Fact 
foreign ministers. Including Andrei 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union, 
gathered in the capital for a Euro- 
pean policy review meeting — 
which also was expected to ex- 
amine the situation In Poland. 

In an unprecedented expression 
of support for the new unions, form- 
ed as a result of the summer labour 
revolt and the first such in an East 
bloc country, the 79-year-old 
Wyszynski met with about 20 union 
leaders In his private chapeL 

The group included union leaders 
from the Warsaw provincial 


organization and also from the 
Solidarnosc (solidarity) movement 
from the seaport of Gdynia. 

"I am with you,” he told them- 

"You will survive and bold qut 
(for this period),” he said, in a 
reference to the fact that the 
authorities have refused to register 
Solidarnosc — an umbrella union 
group — as a legal organization 
since leaders applied for registra- 
tion September 24. 

The official Polish news agency 
Pap said yesterday that the delay in 
registration was because Solidar- 
nosc did not want to include In the 
union charter a paragraph confir- 
ming the leading role, of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Labour leader Lech Walesa 


received rapturous welcome 
crowds as he toured so 
Poland yesterday. 

Speaking to a crowd of 
workers In a sports stadluzr 
start of the tour, Walesa said 
Ion would act as . If it were 
registered from Monday wbe 
not the Warsaw court agi 
registration. 

He told the workers that tl 
nothing to fear because Solic 
was now a mass movement 

Andrei Gromyko's panic 
in the two-day meeting of t 
Pact foreign ministers was t 
announced visit to Polanc 
high-ranking Soviet leadei 
the outbreak of labour trnre 
ing the summer. (TJPI.AP.R 


Quisling’s 


property to 
local charity 


OSLO (UFI). — VIdkon Quisling, 
the Second World War Norwegian 
Nazi leader, has become a donator 
of millions of kroner to the Chris- 
tian Home Mission — 85 years after 
he was executed for high treason 
and war crimes. 

The property and effects of the 
former puppet leader were sold at 
an auction on Friday and Saturday 
and while experts called most of the 
furniture and art objects "trash,” 
the items fetched $500,000 fof chari- 
ty. 

Quisling, who served as the 
Norwegian minister-president in 
occupied Norway under Nazi com- 
mander Josef Terboven, was ex- 
ecuted for high treason at the 
Ake minis Castle in Oslo on October 
21. 1945. 

-Quisling left all his personal 
beiongingB to his Russian-born 
wife. Maria, who lived a secluded 
life in a small Oslo apartment until 
her death earlier this year at the 
age of 80. 

Her will specified that her late 
husband's entire estate be sold at 
auction and the money given to the 
Christian Home Mission in Oslo. 

Maria Quisling lived on govern- 
ment welfare support for the last 
five years of her Hfe and received 
money from her local church after 
she let it be known she could not 
even afford milk for her coffee. 

Among the 400 items In the auc- 
tion catalogue was the desk from 
Quisling's wartime office which 
was sold to an anonymous buyer for 
$25,000. 


£1 Salvador bomb 
blasts major store 


SAN SALVADOR (AP). — A 
powerful bomb exploded outside 
the Europa department store here 
causing heavy damage to the 
building and blowing out the win- 
dows of the nearby Mexican em- 
bassy and a crowded . cinema. El 
Salvador police said late on Satur- 
day. A spokesman said there were 
no injuries in the embassy. 

At least a dozen other bombs ex- 
ploded throughout the capital late, 
on Friday and early on Saturday. 
Police said the bodies of 20 persons 
killed In political violence were dis- 
covered throughout the country in 
the last 48 hours. 
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Plume of steam and ash rises 48,800 feet over Mount St. Hal f £ j pTl 
the volcano erupted six times in the past three days. The U M 
spread over southwest Washington and Oregon. The vi 1 

awoke on TOrarsdaj after being silent for two months. lUPite 


Fraser is weaker after ^lustraiian 



SYDNEY (Reuter). — Australian 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser, 
who survived Saturday’s election 
after the opposition Labour Party 
seriously dented bis par l i a mentary 
majority, acknowledged yesterday 
that the vote had shown some dis- 
satisfaction with Ms government — 
but he seemed unlikely to change 
his policies. . 

Although Fraser’s Liberal- 
National Country Party coalition 
has won its third national election; 
its previous 48- seat majority In the 
125-seat House of Representatives 
apparently was whittled to between 
17 and 27 seats. 


With 84 per cent of the votes 
counted, the coalition had won 46 
per cent of the vote compared with 
45.8 per cent for Labour, despite the 
earlier predictions of a Labour vic- 
tory by most opinion polls. 

Nevertheless, Fraser maintained 
he had won a "substantial victory,” 
saying he bad expected some 
reduction in bis previous big ma- 
jority. In a statement yesterday. 


Fraser acknowledged that tl 
Hon had revealed dlsaatia 
with his policies, but said 
government would "cohtiz 
work." . ; ~ 

Labour party leader Bill H •• 
conceding defeat yeatt- 
proclaimed, "We have punC 
hell of a hole to, the UberZ 
Country Parties’ majority an'., 
confidence." Labour appears 
ly to gain betweenll and 18 
still well short of the 25 a. ' , 
needed to win power. 

The situation in the Senate/ 

, 34 of the 84 seats were up for ra- 
tion, remained unclear yes- 
with only incomplete r-'- 

available. j 
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PROTEST. — Some 6,000 sti 
labour unionists and farmers 
rally and demonstration in 
yesterday, to protest the coi 
tion of additional runways 
new Tokyo International 
Narita, 84 kilometres 
Tokyo. 
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Britons risk jail to publish suicide guide 



LONDON (.AP). — Britain's volun- 
tary euthanasia society. Exit, decid- 
ed at a stormy weekend meeting to 
publish a guide on how to kill 
yourself, with newly elected of- 
ficials declaring they will go to jail 
for their beliefs. 

Amid shouts of "drop dead” and 
"resign.” a erowded meeting on 
Saturday fired society executives 
who decided against publishing the 
guide, and elected a new committee 
of 12 , pledged to publish. 

Exit’s fired chairman Larry Hill, 
a 63-year-old lawyer, was shouted 
down when he warned: 

"Publication will be a deliberate 
flouting of criminal law on a sub- 
stantial scale — a very different 
matter from, say, an individual out 
of compassion assisting someone to 
commit suicide.” . 

After the four-hour meeting 
thronged by some 750 mainly 
middle-aged and elderly persons, 
Nicholas Reed, 32. secretary of the 
movement called "Exit, the Right 
to Die with Dignity,” said 
thousands of copies of the booklet 
should be available In December. 


Exit, for 43 years a relatively 
obscure pressure group for legaliz- 
ing euthanasia, leaped to 
prominence last fall when it an- 
nounced that a committee of doc- 
tors, lawyers and social scientists 
had drawn up the booklet, and 
planned to release it to members of 
three months’ standing. 

Membership soared from 2,000 to 
more than 9,000 currently. 

The booklet, Intended primarily 
for the incurably ill and in- 
capacitated, lists four bloodless 
methods of suicide. - Including 
specific instructions on fatal over- 
doses of pills available without 
prescription at drug stores. Exit 
has said. 

Much of the 80- page booklet, of- 
ficials say, is devoted to counseling 
against suicide. 

"Laws only get changed if enough 
people have the courage to break 
the law openly and in good con- 
science.” Exit member John 
Spencer declared. 

Suicide has not been an offence In 
England and Wales since 1961. But 
"aiding and abetting" suicide is an 


offence, punishable here by u 
years’ jail. 

The previous Exit executivf-. r 
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publication because, after A — 
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No increase seen in world’s oil output 




WASHINGTON (AP). — Conven- 
tional world oil production probably 
will show little or no increase over 
the next 20 years while U.S. produc- 
tion probably will decline sharply, 
according to a U.S. congressional 
agency. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment noted that its estimates are 
more pessimistic than some other 
recent forecasts. The difference, it 
said, is that the optimists supposed 
all production would rise is step 
with oil prices, Ignoring geological 
limits and political decisions to 
restrain production deliberately. 

Rep. Morris Udall, Democrat- 
Arizona, chairman of the OTA con- 
gressional board, said the study 
shows that "unless the United 
States takes immediate action, we 
will be in real trouble In the yean 
ahead. 

1 ‘Current events In Iran and Iraq 
demonstrate that the world oil 
situation could be far worse' than 
suggested even by OTA's relatively 


law estimates, which assume con- 
tinued stability In the Middle 
Blast," he said. 

All estlmaters recognize that 
their forecasts of future oil produc- 
tion are extremely uncertain, 
depending on unpredictable dis- 
coveries as well as political and 
economic shifts. 

"Nevertheless." the OTA report 
concluded, "it is highly likely that 
there will be little or no Increase In 
world production of oil from con- 
ventional sources. 

The study said the conventional 
oil production In the U.S.. currently 
around 10.2 million- barrels a day, 
may shrink to between ~L 2 ndEan-and 
8.5 million barrels a day in 1985 , 
then to a range of 4 million to T 
million barrels dally by the year 
2000. 

The study sold .production’ fay 
-members of the Organization -of : 
Petroleum Exporting - . Countries 
(OPEC) probably will not rise'dur- 
ing the next 20 years much above its 
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Li';our pasja WASHINGTON — In the television era of Presidential 
•; -ceding defeofitics, one fairly reliable barometer of any campaign is 
prj.jJi’jaei “S/here the candidates stand on debates: Confident frontmn- 
rt-.. i hcl< ;«rs shun them; anxious underdogs seek them, and in a 
L.-',' r ;r V parae ight seesaw race, neither side feels it can afford to duck. 

.. dV-ure." i ^ So, in the heady days of late September, Ronald Reagan 
’ ei-rbeKK^P 1 sidestepping Jimmy Carter’s pursuit of a one-on-one 
ire'i shat donfrontatlon. After his debate with John B. Anderson — ■ 
■Ceded *!o wiats'tUch Mr. Carter passed up, so as not to elevate the inde- 
" g-j^ejendent candidate with the Presidential presence — the 
V* C &»i 3 *aUfornian had a four-point lead in opinion polls and a hand- 
! - - -=r:acii majority in projected electoral strength, 

u ’ " " j-jir ia*t Ignoring the warning of deposed campaign manager 
ohn Sears and the fatal example of Thomas E. Dewey, the 
:tive leadership decided to play it safe and sit on its 




lead. “We’ve got a steady climb now," said William E. Tim- 
mons. deputy campaign manager, in late September. “It’s 
not enough, but we’re moving in the right direction. I’d be 
disappointed if we didn’t add a point or two each week.*’ 

A few dissidents warned of the dangers of caution, con- 
tending that support was soft, that their man needed to con- 
vince doubters and the undecided of his Presidential caliber. 
But the prevailing view was that a debate would be risking 
everything over the chance of a single gaffe. “That would be 
rolling the dice in one big crapshoot that could blow it all,” 
said one aide. “Don’t expect to see us in a debate unless the 
polls change and the race gets too close for comfort.” 

On Friday, that moment apparently came. Mr. Reagan 
did a 180-degree turn, abandoning Mr. Anderson and accept- 
ing a two-man debate. It was tacit acknowledgment of trou- 
ble. Polls last week still showed Mr. Reagan with a three- 
' point Jead'nationally, but the margin was in jeopardy £ Big 
states such as Texas, Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, once 
rated as leaning toward him, now were considered tossups. 
And more and more, Mr. Carter has been making Mr. Rea- 
gan’s fitness a key issue for many voters, primarily with the 
charge that the Californian would be too prone to use Ameri- 
can military forces abroad and thus raise the risk of war. 
Moreover, the Reagan camp increasingly fears the impact 
of an "October Surprise.” Said one Republican operative, 
"I’m convinced they’re going to get those [Iran] hostages 
and swamp the news in the last week before the election. ” 
The former California Governor has been moving in a 
number of ways to cushion himself against the President's 
homestretch drive. Like the Carter planners, Reagan 
strategists think that Mr. Carter will benefit from wavering 
Democrats “coming home,” and from a portion of the unde- 
cided who will ultimately choose to go with the incumbent 
they know rather Jian -experiment. In Ohio, for instance, a 
New York Times /CBS News Poll released last week Indi- 
cated that, of the large 23 percent of undecided voters, more 
than a third are from union families. Union families that are 
decided are 2 to 1 for Mr. Carter. 


In the big states of the Northeast and Middle West Mr. 
Reagan has struck a responsive chord with rank-and-file 
labor Democrats by promoting family values and stronger 
national defense, and, above all. by attacking Mr. Carter’s 
economic record. Recently, as the Administration has 
stepped up its assaults on Mr. Reagan’s past positions, the 
Californian has taken to modifying them. Last week, his 


campaign began circulating 250.000 pamphlets that said Mr. 
Reagan would not want antitrust laws applied to unions and 
promised that he would not seek a national “right-to-work” 
law. Hs also pledged not to dismantle the Occupational 
Health and Safety Agency. 

Also last week, he tried to woo women voters, who, polls 
show, tend to support him less than men do, by announcing 
that one of his first appointments to the United Supreme 
Court would be a woman. To increase credibility among 
moderates, and rally support among blacks, who vote over- 
whemlngly Democratic when -they vote, he celebrated the 
endorsement of the Rev. Ralph Abernathy and Hosea Wil- 
liams, two prominent blacks. 

Mr. Reagan reiterated his recent vow to protect the So- 
cial Security system; and while in New York, he met with 
Mayor Koch and came out again for Federal loan guaran- 
tees for New York City. He also assured farmers be would 
retain the support price system. And, to force the President 
into defending his own home base in the South, Mr. Reagan 
has made sallies into teetering fringe states such as Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. 

"We’ve never made it any secret that we want to make 
sure Governor Reagan appeals to ticket-splitters and inde- 
pendents who are moderate,” said James A. Baker 3d. a 
senior Reagan adviser. Don Adams, the Illinois Republican 
chairman, acknowledged hesitancy about Mr. Reagan in the 
middle-class suburbs around Chicago. His two tasks, he 
said, were “convincing these voters he cares about people 
and convincing them he’s not a risk.” 

So, in Illinois, the Reagan campaign plans to send out 
several hundred thousand letters advocating his election 
from former President Ford and Gov. James R. Thompson. 
In New Jersey, a million letters are going from Mr. Reagan 
himself to Democrats and independents. And the programs 
for the Notre Dame-Navy game, to be played in New Jersey, 
will carry an advertisement urging voters to “win one for 
the Gipper." In Pennsylvania, Texas and Michigan, the 
Reagan camp intends to bank heavily on the Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate, George Bush, and can Mr. Ford. 

But ultimately, the former. California Governor’s advis- 
ers concede that Mr. Reagan himself will have to make the 
major pitch, especially on. what has become known as “the 
war and peace” Issue. They have scheduled a half-hour na- 
tionwide television speech for him to address it. In the days 
ahead, he is likely to make a show of conferring with Mr. 
Ford and former Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger on 
foreign policy. He may even disclose prospective candidates 
for foreign policy positions in a Reagan Administration. 

But the centerpiece will be the debate with President 
Carter, in which Reagan strategists count on their man’s 
ability to make jittery moderates more comfortable with 
him as a prospective President. As Richard Wirthlin, bis 
poll taker, observed, “We feel that through the debate and 
the half-hour broadcast, when Reagan is better known, that 
[war and peace] issue will be put in context.” 

Equally important, other Reagan aides feel, will be the 
show of assertive self-confidence in standing toe to toe with 
the President. After weeks of relatively smooth campaign- 
ing, Reagan aides are much less worried about the danger of 
their man’s making a fatal gaffe. “When a sitting President 
wants to debate you, you can’t say no,” said Drew Lewis, a 
Reagan deputy campaign manager. “You have to be ag- 
gressive. You can’t hope to sit there and fight the White 
House, Bob Strauss, Jody Powell, and everyone, and hope to 
ride a three-point lead at a time when Democrats tradition- 
ally go home. You've got to go qut and fight for it.” 


Voter attitudes in a close state 


Results of New York Times/CBS News Poll in Ohio 
among two key voter groups. 
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Iranian Comes 
Speak, but 
Not to Listen . 

r- \j~vrrti ’ Unable to repulse Iraqi invaders on 
^ \L : - .n^vjthe ground, Iran took the offensive in 
” ','li -j siJjjjtbe United Nations' Security Council 
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-i~:’ -last week. But Prime Minister Mo- 


.-js.f.J'jjbammed AJi Rajai’s appeal for sup- 





x „ vc*. - ^Soviet Union. Using logic that seemed 
’ .- ;r ill ^convoluted even by Iranian revolution- 

*■ ary' standards, Mr. Rajai accused both 
superpowers of trying to impose “a 
•' fj_" AT iS^vj'new Israel” — meaning fiercely Arab 


ej.- 1 ? ^nationalist Iraq— on the Middle East, 
ii ’-^‘.4 His remarks squelched hopes 




•* : ■’ ; 3 . ~ mong American officials that Iran, 
-^'after four weeks of war, might be wfll- 
• “■ S^ ; >ing to swap its 52 American hostages 
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would be decided by a parliamentary 
committee. While he said that a deci- 
sion was “not far away,” he seemed to 
set new conditions for the hostages’ re- 
. ..lease, among them the removal from 
;■ -a: 1 " . .Saudi Arabia of four American radar 




'i:i- ;i i'Surveillance planes that Iran charges 
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sr 
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-r' r-^have also been spying for Iraq. The 
" Carter Administration denies helping 

^either side in the war. 
r ; : ->V : V- Still, the mere presence of Mr. 
-’ 'L ^Rajai, the- most senior Iranian to come 
United Stales since last- year’s 


Islamic revolutioo, was a crack in 
Iran's isolationist facade. President 
Carter, during a campaign appear- 
ance, offered to meet the Iranian but 
was turned down. Earlier, at a town 
meeting in Yatesville, Pa., Mr. Carter 
said It was long-standing United States 
policy that territorial disputes should 
not be settled “by aggression," imply- 
ing that Iraq, which claims the Shatt 
al-Arab estuary on its border with 
Iran, was an aggressor. He also said, 
“We oppose any effort to dismember 
Iran,” apparently referring to Iraqi 
occupation of paqt of Iran’s oil-produc- 
ing province of Khuzistan. (Iranians 
divided over Carter remarks. Page 5.> 
On the ground, Iraqi troops contin- 
ued to close in on the oil-refining cen- 
ter of Abadan but were meeting resist- 
ance. Still unwilling to accept the kind 
of casualties that would result from 
fighting at close quarters, the Iraqis 
bombarded Abadan's residents with’ 
artillery and radio appeals to surren- 
der. Teheran counterattacked, also by 
radio, admonishing Abadanis to dig 
trenches “in preparation for hand-to- 
hand fighting.” Teheran’s spiritual 
leader, Hojatoltslam Mohammad All 
Khamenei, warmed up a Friday 
prayer meeting by saying: “The 
enemy is in our home and we are not 
going to let it get out alive.” 

A threat by an Iranian naval com- 
mander to mine the Strait of Hormuz, 
through which much of the West’s oil 
passes, spurred France and Britain to 
reinforce their naval presence near 
the Persian Gulf. On a stopover in Abu 
Dhabi en route to Peking, President 


Valfery Giscard d’Estaing of France 
said “freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf is considered vital to France and 
the international community." The 
statement was Interpreted by some ob- 
servers as meaning that France would 
coordinate naval action with other 
Western powers if Iran carried out its 
threat. So far, however, it has been 
every oil importer for himself. (Third 
world navies; Palestinians lose in Gulf 
war, page 5.) 


Candidate Carter 
Cloaks His Daggers 


Jimmy Carter last week sought, and 
found, a way to attack his rival's posi- 
tions without attacking him personal- 
ly, The trip off the low road was time- 
ly. Experts are predicting the turnout 
two weeks from now-wilt be 50 percent 
or .below, reporters are finding the 
campaign’s tone turning off voters, 
and polls show Mr. Carter and Mr. 


Reagan effectively neck and neck. 
Pushing on the Republican’s vulner- 
abilities while pulling on undecided or 
apathetic voters is what the Democrat 
has to do. 

The cool pursuit took the President 
on three swings through important 
northern industrial states. The first 
was to woo Jewish and Italian voters 
in New York and undecideds in the 
Middle West; the second, to tempt 
back liberals tilting to independent 
candidate John B. Anderson in Massa- 
chusetts and to pick up Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy for passes at blue- 
collar voters in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; and the third, to Connecticut 
and the New York metropolitan area, 
where the week’s earlier messages 
were rerun. 


‘Inching 
forward’ with 
Linowitzon 
Mideast talks 


The states, or most of them,, were 
ones in which the Carter strategists 
-think they have a chance (actually the 
re-election committee is strapped, be- 
cause it thought it would have to target 
only five to six states and now discov- 
ers it must cover a dozen); the 
themes, mainly familiar, and played 
as Mr. Carter and his surrogates will 
play them again. 

The refinement of the week was in 
the principal motif. Carter as peace- 
promoter/ Reagan as warmonger. 
The variation is that Mr. Carter would 
end the arms race sooner. It came first 
not from the horse’s mouth, but from 
Edmund S. Muskie. when the Secre- 
tary of State said the strategic arms 
treaty would be pursued despite the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan; the 
statement was reinforced by Mr. Car- 
ter-in an Interview for today's newspa- 
pers. {The media and the messages, 
page 2.) 

The week’s grand try came from the 
President, as he sought to deflect Mr. 
Reagan’s attack on the Administra- 
tion’s economic record with an assault 
on the Republican’s economic .posi- 


tions. The Reagan tax-cut plan, be 
said, would raise the deficit by $130 bil-' 
lion in 1983. (Anderson's economic 
plan may be his swan song, page 3.) 

For the elderly, for labor, and other 
blocs Mr. Reagan has alienated in the 
past, there were pointed jahs at his 
present revisionism. On appointing a 
woman Supreme Court Justice, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Carter said be could under- 
stand the timing of Mr. Reagan’s 
promise to do so. but that Mr. Reagan 
didn’t understand equal rights, which 
"were more than just one job for one 
woman.” Mr. Carter said he didn't 
think promising was proper. 

Presumably the tone will be more 
elevated when Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Carter, both of whom accepted League 
of Women Voters invitations last 
week, finally debate each other face to 
face. It will have been a long time. Ex- . 
cept for moderate cordialities ex- 
changed at New York’s ritual Alfred 
E. Smith dinner Thursday night, the 
former California Governor and the 
onetime Georgia Governor hadn’t met 
since the summer of 1973, at a Lake 
Tahoe Governors’ conference. 

That is where John B. Anderson 
might as well be. Not invited to par- 
ticipate, the independent candidate 
said he would try to buy television 
time immediately after the debate. 


Amplifying a Voice 
Against Repression 


“Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, for they shall 
be satisfied.” Adolfo P6rez Esquivel 
undoubtedly Is well-acquainted with 
that beatitude, since he has literally 
thirsted after righteousness. Last 
week, Mr. Perez Esquivel received a 
measure of recognition, if not satisfac- 
tion, when he was named winner of the 
1980 Nobel Peace Prize. 


Mr. Pgrez Esquivel, an Argentine 
who is a sculptor and a former univer- 
sity professor of architecture, helped 
organize and now leads Service for 
Peace and Justice in Latin America, a 
human rights organization. His selec- 
tion was a strong rebuke to Argenti- 
na’s military junta, which has been 
the target of many of his group’s ef- 
forts and at whose hands he personally 
has suffered. 

The junta said that Mr. Pfetez Es- 
quivel’s selection “has taken the coun- 
try by surprise.” And it attempted ‘an 
ex post facto justification of his jailing 
for a year without charge by saying 
that his actions “were effectively used 
to make the moves of members of 
various terrorist organizations easi- 
er.” 

Mr. Perez Esquivel, speaking to re- 
porters in his organization’s shabby of- 
fices fiT~Buenes Aires .after the an- 
nouncement by the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee in Oslo, said, “I accept this 
prize in the name of Latin America 
and its workers, in the name of its 
campesinos and its priests who are 
working diligently tor the peace and . 
rights of all.” He also denied any In- 
volvement with terrorists or guerril- 
las, saying he condemned all violence. 

The Nobel committee said Mr. 
P&rez Esquivel had “shone a light in 
the darkness” of repression through- 
out Latin America and especially In 
Argentina, where the junta, after seiz- 
ing power in a 1976 coup, made terror a 
regular instrument of government. 
The repression reportedly has eased 
within the last year, but before that an 
estimated 10,000 to 20,000 persons had 
disappeared after being detained by 
state security forces. Mr. Perez Es- 
quivel. whose nonviolent human rights 
activity predated the junta, was 
quoted in an interview last year as 
saying he was tortured-during his im- 
prisonment by, among other things 
being deprived of water for a week. 
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In Summary 


Economy Finds a 
Footing and Takes 
A Few Baby Steps 


The recession of 1980 may be over; if 
it is. it was awfully short. Over or not, 
nearly all the savants, and their in- 
struments. agreed last week that the 
way out will be a long slog up a very 
gradual incline. 

Last week's best-known savant, by 
reason of winning the Nobel Prize for 
Economic Science, was Lawrence R. 
Klein, a professor of economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, cited by 
the Swedish Academy for his work in 
econometrics — the construction of 
mathematical models incorporating 
the economy as a whole and predicting 
its changes. Wharton Econometric 
Forecasting Associates, founded by 
Professor Klein to apply such models, 
predicted last month a growth of zero 
in the gross national product for the 
third quarter of 1980; the preliminary 
official figure released Friday by the 
Department of Commerce was growth 
at an annual rate of 1 percent. And the 
difference between them, Wharton 
economists say, is easily within the 
possible error of either the collection 
of data on which the G.N.P. is based or 
the adjustment applied to G.N.P. fig- 
ures to factor out inflation. 

Zero, or 1 percent, is little to cele- 
brate but a lot better than the record 
9.6 percent annual G.N.P. decline re- 
ported for April through June. But if it 
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turns out to be the first step out of the 
trough the 1980 recession will have 
been one of the shortest in history. 

Courtenay M. Slater, the Commerce 
Department '5 chief economist, says 
the 1 percent boomlet shows the reces- 
sion is over. It could be true; the 9.6 
percent drop in the second quarter was 
attributed mainly to construction and 
the automobile industry, both of which 
were suffering profoundly at the time. 

But still other Government figures 
released last week had auto produc- 
tion rising 7 percent in September and 
output of construction supplies rising 2 
percent on top of a rise of 1.8 percent 
the month before. Housing starts, also 
released last week, rose 9 percent in 
September on an annual basis, the* 
fourth consecutive such rise, though 
the contribution of private builders to 
that increase was much smaller than 
the share caused by Government-fi- 
nanced multifamily dwellings. 

Construction and automobiles are 
probably hurt worse than anybody by 
high Interest rates, but banks are hurt 
too. Growing loan demand (another 
sign of recovery) means higher costs 
of doing business, and so three of the 
nation’s largest banks — Ch^se Man- 
hattan, Chemical Bank and First Na- 
tional of Chicago — raised their prime 
rates half a point to 14 percent, for the 
eighth increase since mid-August. 

G.N.P. figures probably don’t make 
consumers — or voters — cheer very 
loud. This week, the Government 
comes up with the Consumes- Price 
Index, which is much criticized by 
economists for showing a falsely pessi- 
mistic picture of the real inflation 
rate. It makes headlines all the same. 


The Big Scam on 
The Small Screen 


Tuesday was video verite night as 
the networks led their evening news 
broadcasts with F.B.I. tapes featuring 
Representative Michael J. Myers and 
a supporting cast of bureau agents and 
Mr. Myers’s co-defendants who joined 
him in losing the first Abscam case to 
come to trial. Mr. Myers was seen to 
receive from a Federal agent an en- 
velope containing $50,000 while Mayor 
Angelo J. Errichetti of Camden, N.J.. 
and a Federal informant looked on. 


The broadcasts were possible be- 
cause, hours before, the Supreme 
Court had refused to grant a stay of a 
Federal appeals court decision allow- 
ing the tapes to be copied and shown. 
The appeals court itself had affirmed 
the ruling of the trial judge. Federal 
District Judge George C. Pratt, and 
was based on what the appeals court 
called the “common law right to in- 
spect and copy judicial records." 
Judge Pratt's decision would have a!* 
lowed the networks to broadcast tapes 
the evening after they had been pre- 
sented in the courtroom, and that can 
presumably now be done in future Ab- 
scam trials. 

Some of tbe defendants still face 
trial In other Abscam cases, and they 
argued in the appeals court that 
releasing Che tapes to television would 
taint the prospective jury pool, preju- 
dicing possible jurors against them 
and interfering with their right to a 
fair trial. Moreover, they argued, 
their convictions might be set aside on 
appeal and their cases retried, with 
the same consequences to possible 
jurors. The appeals court rejected 
these arguments, saying potential 
jurors could always be screened for 
prejudice; there was no need, the 
court said, to "sanitize" the entire 
public as if all its members would be 
jurors in the next Abscam trial. 

The Supreme Court may yet decide 
the tape case on its merits, if the de- 
fendants choose to bring it to the Court 
through the full formal appeals pro- 
cess. Though the Court might feel that 
the Myers case itselr is moot, since the 
damage, if any, has been done, it has 
sometimes accepted such cases if it 
believes the Issue is likely to rise 
again, as in the Abscam cases it cer- 
tainly is. 


Court Orders New 
Rules on Marijuana 


Is marijuana dangerous to health? 
Though the arguments continue on 
that broad question, the legal use of 
the drug for narrow medical purposes 
got another chance last week. 

A three-judge panel of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia sent the Govern- 
ment back to the drafting board to 
reconsider its regulations (which 
amount to an absolute ban) on the 
medical uses of marijuana. The ruling 
will not immediately release mari- 
juana or any of its constituents — 
chiefly delta-9-hydrocannabinol, 
called THC, believed to be the chief ac- 
tive ingredient — to patients who 
might use it to control glaucoma or the 
nausea that often goes with cancer 
chemotherapy. The last time the Gov- 
ernment sat down to write marijuana 
regulations It took 27 months to do it. 

Earlier in the week, the Department 
of Health and Human Services advised 
the court that It wanted to backtrack 
and reconsider on THC, especially in 
the light of current experiments by the 
National Cancer Institute. But the 
court said it would not do to reconsider 
THC alone; the marijuana ban as well 
must be re-examined. 

The court did not issue a written 
decision, though that document will, 
eventually appear. But Judge Edward 
Tamm said that Federal agencies, -n 
reaching their marijuana rules, had 
failed to follow guidelines previously 
laid down for them by the same court. 
These included publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of the Surgeon General’s 
recommendations to the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, followed 
by a 60-day interval for public com- 
ment before making the recommenda- 
tions final. The plaintiff in the case 
was the National Organization for the 
Reform of Marijuana Laws. 


Murder Witness in 


A First-Degree Fix 


John Harvey Adamson, it would ap- 
pear, pushed things too far. Last week 
in Tucson, Ariz., Mr. Adamson was 
convicted of first-degree murder in the 
death of Don Bolles, a reporter for The 
Arizona Republic, who died in a bomb 
blast in 1976 while conducting investi- 
gations reputedly involving crime in 
high places in Arizona. 

Mr. Adamson had previously con- 
fessed to the second-degree murder o! 
Mr. Bolles in a plea- bargaining ar- 
rangement under which he implicated 
Max Dunlap, a Phoenix contractor, 
and James Robison, a plumber, in the 
murder. Both men were convicted in 
the first degree, but their conviction 
was upset by the Arizona Supreme 
Court in February. 

Mr. Adamson subsequently refused 
to repeat his testimony against them 
unless the state granted him further 
concessions, which the state was un- 
willing to do. His plea bargain was 
abrogated, and Mr. Adamson was 
retried- The jury did not know of Mr. 
Adamson's previous confession, but 
was told by witnesses that Mr. Bolles 
lived long enough to accuse Mr. Adam- 
son of the crime. 

William Schafer 3d, the prosecutor 
in the case, says it is now unlikely that 
Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Robison them- 
selves will be retried, apparently be- 
cause Mr. Adamson’s confession is so 
important to the stale’s case. Bob Cor- 
bin, Arizona's Attorney General, said 
the state would seek th*' death penalty 
and would probably not enter into an- 
other bargaining session. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


President Outer answers reporters’ questions in 


the Oval Office. 
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Candidates vs. Reporters: 
Old Battle, Sharper Edge 
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By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON — Like every Presidential elec- 
tion, the race between Ronald Reagan and President 
Carter is not simply a contest between two candi- 
dates. It is also a contest be .ween two agendas — 
which set of issues should voters view as the most 
pressing. But they are presented to the potential 
voter not by the candidates directly, but through the 
filter of the press, which has its own agenda — news. 
This year, as usual, the candidates' staffs are frus- 
trated by what they perceive to be television and 
newspaper correspondents' priorities. 

Mr. Carter’s campaign" advisers complain that the 
President's "meanness" in his attacks on the former 
California Governor was a contrived issue. For sev- 
eral days, following his warning of divisions between 
Christians and Jews if the Republican were elected, 
Mr. Carter found himself forced to discuss whether 
his attacks had been overly personal. His exasper- 
ated strategists struggled unsuccessfully to turn the 
coverage to other attacks, principally those that 
raise the war and peace questions. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reagan’s people were sidetracked 
by the focus on air pollution. Particularly in Califor- 
nia, where Los Angeles had been choking under a bad 
siege of smog, Mr. Reagan’s comment that the pollu- 
tion problem had become "substantially controlled’' 
got headlines daily. Tbe campaign was hard pressed 
to return to its principal subject, the economy. 

’ And so, last week again. Representative John B. 

■ Anderson was besieged by questions about why he is 
remaining in the race. His own priorities have be- 
come submerged in the issue of whether he is a politi- 
cal spoiler. 

This year's complaints about the press have a 
particularly sharp edge. They are that it has dwelt 
too much on the strictly political aspects of the race, 
on the horse-race, and that it has tended to highlight 
the candidate’s personal characteristics. Mr. Rea- 
gan’s gaffes make news while Mr. Carter’s do not; 
Mr. Carter’s slashing personal attacks on Mr. Rea- 
gan get attention while Mr. Reagan's tone is less re- 
marked upon. 


At the center of the discontent is the basic axiom of 
news coverage — focus on what's new. Generally, 
candidates find this more of an advantage than a dis- 
advantage. But this year, both Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Carter are trying to win support within the abnor- 
mally large undecided bloc. The Undecideds are less 
likely to be aware of the issues. Thus the need to 
sound familiar themes, over and over, is paramount. 
Reporters covering the candidates, however, .are 
looking for what is fresh that day, even if it is only 
tha 1, the candidate has repeated himself in a new 


t’<4 


way. 


Aides to both Mr. Carter and Mr. Reagan complain 
that reporters have, at different times In the cam- 
paign, looked for new ways in which the candidate 
reinforced a stereotype of himself — often, in their 
view, a stereotype held more by the press than the 


public. 

Creating Credibility Problems 


Early on in the campaign, Mr. Reagan's contro- 
versial ad libs about the Ku Klux Klan and about the 
Vietnam War being a "noble cause" created a fire- 
storm of criticism. The Vietnam War comment was 
the very definition of old news. Mr. Reagan has said 
the same thing for years. But at the time he repeated 
it, the Carter campaign was charging that he was 
overly -inclined to make rash Statements. Mr. Rea- 
gan accused reporters of going off “half cocked," 
looking for ways to create credibility problems for 

him . 

Mr. Carter expressed the same sort of exaspera- 
tion, more recently, about the "meanness" charge. 
"The press seems to be obsessed with this issue," be 
said as reporters at a news conference asked again 
and again about his suggestion that Mr. Reagan’s 
use of "code words" had been racist. 

A couple of days after Mr. Carter conceded that he 
had “overstated" things a bit and promised to get 
himself "back on track," he was asked what kind of 
President he thought Mr. Reagan would make. His 
reply listed several disagreements, and closed with 
tbe statement that his rival would not be “a good 
man to trust with the affairs of this nation in the fu- 
ture." Shortly afterward. White House press secre- 


tary Jody Powell charged that only in a clima ' 
oversensitivity to the "meanness" issue could J 
statement be characterized as the “strongest 
sonal attack" yet, as a United Press Internal 
story putiL 

"News coverage of Presidential candidates *> 
has a self-reinforcing, reflexive aspect to it,"-" 
political scientist James David Barber. "A l 
times the stories are really about the observatia 
the journalists, reifying them as if they were ' 
phenomena. Maybe that's happening because ' 
race is so boring this year. It's like George E 
said when he had his first plate of eggs after goiir- .... ;?*p , 

a salt-free diet, that they tasted like the hens brJ-'-J' 
been paid that day." _ -.r - 

The candidates’ planners can hardly claim 
they are unfamiliar with how tbe system work.- " ... , %> v» 

that they don't know how to turn It to their ac - 
tage. ’ ? : 

In the last couple of . weeks, for instance'/ Mr. 
ter got publicity for signing an agreement with I 
on oil supplies, and. used tbe occasion of the wa 
. tween Iraq and Iran to reiterate his positions on 
lag Israel. Mr. Reagan has traveled to autom 
factories', steel mills and construction sites to 
away at his appeals for blue-collar support. ] 
time the coverage focused on the new -setting 
slightly different emphasis. 

One way all the campaigns get around the 
- eties of the so-called national press — the majof'V V A n 

works, newspapers and news magazines — is sin * 

to aim for local coverage in those areas when 

■ candidate appears. Mr. Carter’s hour-long 
meeting in Yatesville, Pa., last week, was cot 
live on three local .television stations. Lately 
Carter campaign has taken to calling in repo 
from the Washington bureaus of middle- and si 
sized newspapers f dr fullscale reviews of the iss< 
feels are not being adequately discussed. 

Although several Carter officials have conte 
recently that the press is “setting the agenda" c 
campaign outright, many in the press don’t a. 

"By itself, the media can’t see the agenda," 

Julius Duscha, director of the Washington Jon 
ism Center. "Hie coverage in the end depenc . 
what is picked up from the candidates. In campc? 

I've covered, the reporters have heard . tht r . 
speeches so long that they look for these other th 
particularly when there doesn't seem to, be mac 
dtement to the campaign.” ' 'v 

"The Reagan gaffes," he continued, “tell us s 
thing about what sort of a. person he 4s, and Gar; 

‘mean streak' gives us insight Into his persomji 
These things get to some of the main probteW 
people have with the candidates to begin with. 
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Resort Boom Is One Reason for Frayed Race Relations 


Native Hawaiians Feel the Squeeze 


By ROBERT TRUMBULL 


HONOLULU — Longstanding grievances among 
the 170,000 or so descendants — about 19 percent of 
the state’s population — of the indigenous people that 
once ruled the Hawaiian Islands have frequently 
boiled over in violence at the expense of their Cauca- 
sian successors in power. On Election Day, Nov. 4, a 
new element will appear in the continuing effort, so 
far only partly effective, to deal with the frustrations 
of this depressed community. 

Voters of indigenous ancestry — categorized as 
"Hawaiians” or “part Hawaiians” in the state cen- 
sus — will choose the directors of a new governmen- 
tal body, to be called the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, 
to look after the special concerns of the poor and 
dwindling group whose ancestors once had the is- 
lands to themselves. 

Land for Hawaiians has been the dominant theme 
in tbe campaign for tbe Hawaiian Affairs election, 
though only some candidates address it directly, 
David Kalu, an airplane pilot on Kauai, has urged 
that every Hawaiian family "be given land and a 
house." Moini Keala Akaka, an activist in Hawaiian 
causes, said she wants the land to be distributed 
from state holdings on "long-term leases." 

Hawaiian sovereignty vanished with the over- 
throw of Queen Liliuokalani by American sellers in 
1893. History since then has cast the Caucasian in the 
role of the “bad guy” in Hawaiian eyes, according to 
Dr. Kiyoshi Ikeda. an expert in race relations at the 
University of Hawaii, even though much of the politi- 
cal and economic power has passed from whites to 
residents of Oriental ancestry. And despite the rise of 
competing racial groups, white faces still predomi- 
nate in Honolulu boardrooms. A few Hawaiians re- 
tained wealth and social prestige, and some are 
prominent today in politics and the professions. But 
Card Kealoha, president of the Hawaiian Civic Club 
of Honolulu, said the visibility of Hawaiians is dimin- 
ished by the fact that many — Chief Justice William 
Richardson of the Hawaii Supreme Court, for exam- 
ple — now have non-Hawaiian names. 

According to Mr. Kealoha, the resort development 
that has spilled over from Waikiki to rural areas has 
strained race relations. Mr. Kealoha attributed re- 
sentment of developers to an inbred Hawaiian at- 
tachment to the land. “Listen to Hawaiian songs," he 
said. "They are ail about places." 

Recently, a Canadian company announced plans to 
erect two 30-story condominium towers in a scenic 
valley along the largely Hawaiian Waianae coast, 
about an hour’s drive from Honolulu. The outcry that 



Residents of Kauai, Hawaii inarch to protest crime. 


followed has been matched by similar protests, often 
joined or even led by white residents, from other 
locations marked for Tesort development throughout' 
the state. Community leaders of all races have de- 
plored the upsetting effect upon poor, badly housed 
villagers when land that they have always enjoyed 
freely suddenly sprouts luxurious condominium 
dwellings far beyond the means of the local people. 

Hawaiian anger has occasionally exploded in 
seemingly wanton attacks on Caucasians for many 
years. Recently, such events have multiplied. A 
prominent Hawaiian said last week he had witnessed 
a group of Hawaiian youths ina car deliberatelyside- 
5 wipe a "tow-headed” young bicyclist in the exclu- 


sive Walla e-Kahala section of the city, knocking j ) 
youngster to the sidewalk. In another instance 1 1 1 j 
Waianae, Hawaiians forced a car carrying aw' I i ■ 

couple off the road and beat up the man, he said. 

More serious incidents have included apparc '£ 
racially motivated murders of white servicer 
Reports are common of white youngsters b 
abused by Hawaiian and other nonwhite set 
mates. 

Racial tensions have been blamed in part for 
alarmin g nu mber of offenses against visitors lat 
to the distress of travel agents, hotel managers 
others involved in the $2.6 billfon-a-year tourist t 

ness, the state’s largest industry by far. 

These manifestations have, however, been acc 
panied by increasingly spirited peaceful asserti 
of native identity. This has shown up in a resurge 
of interest in Hawaiian language and culture, Inc 
fog the animistic 'religion practiced in the islands 
fore Boston missionaries converted nearly the en 
population in the I9th century . 

A week ago about 200 people attended as Sam Lc 
a self-styled "Kahuna," or priest of the ancient r 
glon, chanted prayers to Hawaiian deities at the 
of a ruined stone shrine on a Marine Corps air stai> 
across the island from Honolulu. 

Last week nurses at a symposium sponsored by 
Hawaii Nurses Association attentively watch* 
practitioner of Hawaiian traditional medicine si 
how herbs, leaves and other plant material w 
used in .the treatment of illness. The demons t rat 
was hot to advocate returning to ancient heal \ 
methods, but to help the nurses in working with p- „ 

pie here who still follow the old way. ■ « 

The University of Hawaii offered a degree p 
gram in Hawaiian studies for the first time last ye' n 
The initial enrollment of 40 students, including tm > 
non-Hawaiians, grew to 54 this year and is expect ' 
to reach at least 65 next year, the program direct-'.?:. 
Abraham Piianala, said. - 
Winona Rubin, executive director of Alu Lik* 
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? 8 ency funded 


t-eaerai Government under , the Native Aram *- 
Act, said the effect at deprivation combined with/, 
urge to recover native culture has produced a n* 
Hawaiian “nationalism." • . ’ 

"Some people are saying that since the Hawaii 1 ; 
nation was destroyed with the overthrow of Oue 

th t®, r 8 J s a for reconstructing Uf 
nation, she. said. A small ••extreme" group talk£ 

SArmroHniT fw m ■ ■ . I t_s. _ j ° ~ • - -V 
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^ United States,: she went oa, ^- j 


added that others say. the Office -of Hawaiian 
raira provides the opportunity for self-determlhaElh> 

or.messence.thereconsthictlohdfanatiQni^ ' 



BAZAK BAZAK BAZAR . 

1980/81 edition, the most detailed, practical and informative guide 
available in english or german, on sale everywhere sole distrib 
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But the Candidate Has Also Picked TJp Some Liberal Tunes 


l^tconomics^ Anderson 
pig's Song of Austerity 


■ By STEVEN RATTNER 

X)N—lt was not. all in all. a good week 
inderson — though few recently have 
as the days in March when the Illinois 
onounced his. Independent candidacy, 
as if: more than college crowds would 
(erson difference." 

fimray Carter and Ronald Reagan kept 
-:Mr. Anderson public mind — despite 
. **8, designed, he said recently, to try 

to stare criticizing me," The League of 
voters excluded him from the- proposed de- 
the two main contenders, and his plan 
Ms campaign going by b or r owi ng millions of 
a consortium of banks collapsed. 

S'?-' t?^as he has been on occasion candidate Ander- 
fody Powell -ha ms different iast week, with the unveiling of a 

eefetivuv l0 that rw, Federal budget, he became the only Presi- 
dent be'cha-Vr- candidate not to take refuge in vagueness 

attack” vet ‘ eri3eti asTiA discussing his economic programs. It might 
pnt * • as a L'nj^ ^ "^rather than hurt. Mr. Anderson states- what Mr. 
WPS covers . ^r r has openly acknowledged, and Mr. Rea- 

?r53i *fnrui ienies: SeU-ti^itening, especially balancing the 
»} ^i K J,,‘° rC r ‘-' V 1, means a 1431 burden even higher five years 

iv^^nowthanitistoday. 

L“ .. K ar - rea/jy -»•- %acb is not to say that the indeoendent candidate 


say that the independent candidate 


ed in an accompanying "budget impact state- 
Hcna a r:s firs* D ; a ‘ Includes 19 proposals for tax cuts and 16 
**n®e diet, that thev-- 01 *&**** * or niore Government spending, not to 
Aid tba: day •• "■ ‘ lifet ion studies that could be costly j ust to conduct, 

f Candida: es’ olame * r senior citizens, there is a “care of elderly u 

tnl Imt-. : I . ■ t]nL r" - fnr dmn»ca >1 araac a 1 I- Via na»inn >Viora a< 


r senior citizens, there is a “care of elderly tax 


lie last cou»<» nf. , *08 {or countercyclical revenue sharing pro- 

tpubi ; c-v ‘Mr 1 Aee!<Si, 0Tfe ls 10 aW cllies during recessions, a 62 billion 

sSplies.Jnd agr 5 J trainlng “*• a Sl hlUion energy projects 

flraq and Iran wreiiejS? 5 
imei. Mr. Reagar. 

M hi* appeal? f or S?' 
coverage 

iyttfleren: emphasis ^ 
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act; he would also extend unemployment benefits. 
Also .included are faster write-offs for business in- 
vestment, particularly by small firms, a 25 percent 
tax credit for renovation of business facilities, a re- 
search and development tax credit and increased tax 
exemption of Interest and dividend income for indi- 
viduals. On budgetary matters. Mr. Anderson’s 
proposals range from “a comprehensive timetable 
for the review of the entire regulatory framework” 
to an “industrial development administration” to 
help declining Industries. 

Though Mr. Anderson Is quite sensitive to his elec- 
toral fortunes, and particulary to disaffected liberal 
voters, he is also brutally frank about the need to re- 
structure the economy and bring the budget into bal- 
ance. He remains the sole candidate to oppose a gen- 
eral tax cut next year (although he has been refer- 
ring with Increasing frequency u> his plans for such a 
reduction in two or three years by indexing tax rates 
to take account of inflation), and is alone in a plan to 
curb rapid growth in "entitlement programs,” such 
as Social Security. 

A Cautious Conservatism 

In his approach of cautious conservatism toward 
monetary and fiscal policy, Mr. Anderson probably 
comes the closest of the candidates to a traditional 
moderate Republican philosophy. In more optimistic 
days, Mr. Anderson and his advisers had hoped such 
a program would appeal to groups like Republican 
businessmen, who are unhappy with Mr. Reagan’s 
economic logic yet cannot vote for Mr. Carter. 

The contrast to Mr. Reagan’s steadfast refusal to 
spell out where a planned $64 billion in budget cuts 
would come from — and Mr.Carter's insistence that 
he is not going to give detailed plans for tax cuts be- 
yond 1981 — is striking. 

At the same time, Mr. Anderson’s detailed projec- 
tions remain far less precise than columns of num- 
bers would suggest. The big question is: Would his 
plan to balance the budget in 1983 go awry? For one 


thing, Mr. Anderson based his estimates on Senate 
Budget Committee projections, which are perhaps 
the most optimistic figures available. They assume 
substantially higher revenue estimates than the Ad- 
ministration — about $100 billion higher in 1985 — 
largely as a result of inflation, and spending in- 
creases held way below the rate of inflation. 

That question, and Mr. Anderson’s economic plat- 
form as a whole, reflect both the intellectual odyssey 
he has taken and the efforts be has been making to 
assemble a constituency from the ideological mid- 
dle. Through his career and the campaign, he has 
gradually tempered his innate economic conserva- 
tism. The Americans for Democratic Action rated 
him 0 his first three years in (he House of Represent- 
atives, 1961 to 1963, but 55 percent by 1978. 

Earlier this year, the independent candidate listed 
spending cuts most prominently; Iasi week’s "budg- 
et" did the opposite. In March, Mr. Anderson 
stressed a cut of $523 million in CETA funds; now he 
emphasizes an increase of $2.1 billion in employment 
and training programs. (These more recent themes 
appear to reflect Mr. Anderson’s attempts to appeal 
to libera] Democrats disenchanted with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Anderson has been mentioning less — but still 
supports — a 50 cent tax on gasoline.) 

Mr. Anderson’s attempts to walk the middle 
ground have made it harder for him to hang on to 
economic advisers. His springtime shift toward 
liberalism cost him support from Michael K. Evans, 
a conservative Washington consultant. His failure to 
endorse a sufficiently ambitious version of a Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation — a concept dear to 
liberals— helped persuade New York financier Felix 
Rohatyn to endorse Mr. Carter. 

At the moment, Mr. Anderson’s principal outside 
economic advisers appear to be Hendrik S. Houthak- 
ker, a member of the Council of Economic Advisors 
under President Nixon, and Laurence S. Seidman, 
professor of economics at Swarthmore College. Mr. 
Seidman, who is principally interested in a tax-based 
incomes policy to help ease inflation by using taxes to 
punish or reward companies for their price and wage 
policies, is concerned that Mr. Anderson’s support 
for the concept is not vocal enough. The man listed as 
the third of the principal outside advisers provides 
perhaps an appropriate symbol of the campaign. 
Robert Eisner, an economics professor at Northwest- 
ern University, says he's not sure yet whether he’s 
even going to vote for Mr. Anderson. 
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East GernuL: leader Erich Honeckar, In foreground, addressing Communist 

Party members last week. 



East Germany Is 
A Hard Neighbor 
For Both Sides 

The Soviet -American chill that fol- 
lowed Moscow’s invasion of Afghani- 
stan never really penetrated (he 
thickly insulated dfeente between the 
two German ys — until Poland’s labor 
revolt. Suddenly, Ease Germany felt 
squeezed by Communist reformers to 
the right and bourgeois burghers to the 
left, and began striking out at both. 

The first casualty was a visit to East 
Germany In August by West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. Last 
week, the East Germans raised high 
the barriers to entry by ordinary West 
Germans (and all other non-Commu- 
nists), doubling to $14 the amount of 
hard currency they must change into 
East German marks daily as the price 
of visiting. 

West Germany protested the meas- 
ures and demanded that they be re- 
scinded. A Government spokesman 
added that the Schmidt administration 
saw "no reason at present” to negoti- 
ate an extension of favorable credit 
terms to East Germany or joint rail 
and energy projects. The economic 
threat, however, was rather far-off 
since the present East German special 
credit line of $466 million does not ex- 
pire until Dec. 31, 1981. 

After acting to reduce visits from 
the West, East Germany threatened 
contact of a more ominous kind with 
its troubled neighbor to the east. In a 
televised speech, the East German 
party leader, Erich Honecker. warned 
of Soviet bloc intervention in Poland if 
it strayed too far from the. socialist 
path. Poles, he said, “want to replace 
the Soviet model of socialism by a Pol- 
ish model.” He called on them "never 
to forget (hat for them, as for us and 
the other fraternal socialist countries, 
(he close alliance and friendship with 
the Soviet Union forms the sole guar- 
antee cf a peaceful future in happiness 
and prosperity.” 

"Poland is and will remain a social- 
ist country," Mr. Honecker continued, 
“Together with our friends in the so- 
cialist camp, we will see to that." 

On Friday, East Germany’s se- 
curity chief threatened his own people, 
as well as the Poles, with stepped-up 
secret police activity to thwart "sub- 
versive counterrevolutionay and an- 
tisocialist" movements. 

Safety for the Press 
Or for Politicians? 

For the better part ot a decade, third 
world nations, working through- the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, have 
pressed for what they call a "new 
world information order" that would 
break the "monopolistic” grip of West- 
ern organizations on world news. 

Last week, an American member of 
a UNESCO commission on world jour- 
nalism told the agency that elements 
of the proposed new order look rather 
like the beginning of regimentation. 
EUe Abel, former Dean of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University 
and now a professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, attacked a recommendation 
supporting state-controlled forms of 
mass communication over commer- 
cial ones in underdeveloped areas. He 
also condemned a suggestion that 
UNESCO adopt some form of protec- 
tion for journalists. 

In 25 years as a working journalist, 
Mr. Abel told the UNESCO conference 
in Belgrade, “I have yet to meet a 
working journalist who has beseech ed 
UNESCO for protection. Why, one 
may ask, does UNESCO persist in the 
role of international nanny, a role for 
which tt is poorly equipped?” 

Western spokesmen have argued 
that "protection” for journalists inevi- 
tably entails licensing, which inevita- 
bly entails political decisions which 
Inevitably entail control. Mr. Abel said 
the United States supported “a long 
list of recommendations that would 
give voice to the voiceless,” but said 
the principle of free expression must 
be Inviolate. 

Cuban Gestures 
Of Conciliation 

Given its continued military adven- 
turism abroad and its chaotic dis- 
charge of 126,000 refugees, the Castro 
regime's pardon of 33 American 
prisoners last week rates as a drop of 
diplomatic sweetness in the bitter 
bucket of Cuban-United States ties. 


The gesture was nonetheless re- 
ceived in Washington as an indication 
that Fidel Castro still holds out hope of 
restoring normal diplomatic relations. 
The announcement followed two other 
conciliatory gestures by Havana last 
month — closing the refugee exodus 
port of Mariel and returning two hi- 
jackers to stand trial in the United 
States, in a reciprocal gesture last 
week, the Carter Administration 
agreed to process for possible admis- 
sion to the United States 600 Cubans 
stranded by the closure of Mariel. 

Havana's pardons affected Ameri- 
can-born United States citizens serv- 
ing time in Cuban jails, mostly on ille- 
gal entry and drug charges. They also 
included several hijackers and two 
men convicted of disseminating "anti- 
communist, dlversionist literature” 
for dropping religious leaflets over the 
island from a private plane. 

In freeing the prisoners three weeks 
before the United States elections, Mr. 
Castro may have been seeking to help 
President Carter, whom Cubans see as 
less hostile to Havana than Ronald 
Reagan. Relations improved dramati- 
cally early in the Carter Administra- 
tion* and there was talk of ending the 
19-year-old United States economic 
embargo against Cuba. But ties soured 
when Cuban troops turned up in Ethio- 
pia In 1977 and grew worse a year ago 
when the Carter Administration pro- 
tested the presence in Cuba of a Soviet 
brigade that apparently had been 
there since 1962. The Cuban refugee 
exodus brought relations to a new low. 

The High Wind in 
Jamaica Is Deadly 

4 'The: line between democratic poli- 
tics and civil war has been badly 
frayed in Jamaica over the past sev- 
eral years. Last week, with elections 
less than three weeks off, it appeared 
that bullets were replacing ballots. 

Authorities said at least 18 persons 
were killed in three days, raising the 
toll to more than 500 this year. The 
most prominent victim was Roy 
McGann, Assistant National Security 
Minister in Prime Minister Michael N. 
Manley's socialist Government. A po- 
lice spokesman said Mr. McGann and 
bis bodyguard were shot in a gun bat- 
tle at a street blockade of the opposi- 
tion Jamaica Labor Party in Kingston. 
Such blockades have become fixtures 
in the capital’s teeming poor neighbor- 
hoods, as members of each party try to 
forestall attacks by the other’s night- 
riding marauders. 

Mr. Manley and his People’s Na- 
tional Party have been in power for 
two terms, steering the country 
sharply to the left and developing close 
ties with Cuba. However, the economy 
is a shambles and Jamaica is saddled 
with $1 billion in foreign debt and 
unemployment of 30 percent or more. 
Labor Party leader Edward P. G. 
Seaga advocates a rightist course, in- 
viting foreign investment and cultivat- 
ing the middle class. 

• When Moscow Is 
Safer Than Kabul 

Babrak KarmaJ turned up last week 
in Moscow, possibly the only world 
capital where he could be treated as 
someone of great consequence. To the 
Soviet leadership; he Is, because they 
have spent an Indeterminate number 
of lives and a great deal of their diplo- 
matic respectability in the last 10 
months to install and preserve him as 
President of Afghanistan. 

Soviet President Leonid I. Brezhnev 
greeted Mr. Karma! with a bearhug 
and pledged unswerving support to his 
embattled regime. "We will firmly 
stand on guard over the security inter- 
ests of both our states and do our inter- 
nationalist duty to the Afghan people,” 
the Soviet leader declared. 

Since last December, that duty has 
entailed the stationing of 85,000 Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan to fight off Mo- 
seim guerrillas and prop up the Kar- 
mal regime. Part of Mr. Karmal’s 
visit was devoted to a conference with 
top Soviet military, internal security 
and foreign affairs officials. 

Mr. Brezhnev also used the occasion 
to lambast the West with the strongest 
language he has used in some time. He 
warned that the United States and its 
allies, with (heir diplomatic and other 
reactions to Soviet policy, are playing 
an “extremely dangerous" game and 
"they may themselves fall as its first 
victims." 

Milt Freudenhelm 
and Barbara Slavln 
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Frustrations Are Many, Including the Fact That Concessions Are Kept Under Wraps 


Inching Ahead With Linowitz on MideastTalks 


By JANE ROSEN 


S OL M. Linowitz, President Carter’s Special Repre-. 
sentative for Middle East Peace Negotiations, said 
last week, chat the drawn-out Egyptian-Israeli 
talks on Palestinian autonomy had achieved “real 
progress.” This was not to say that anyone expected 
agreement anytime soon. Mr. Linowitz himself measures 
progress in the talks in inches. But he has been addition- 
ally frustrated by the public perception — in the United 
States as well as among the 1-2 million Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip — that there has been no 
movement at all. 

This perception is partly the fault of his negotiating 
partners. Temperamentally as well as for political rea- 
sons, Prime Minister Menachem Begin is unable to ac- 
knowledge that Israel has made concessions to Palestin- 
ian self-rule. The Egyptians are also reluctant to admit 
that Israel has made concessions, partly because they 
hope the United States will apply more pressure io Israel 
and partly because they don’t want the Palestinians to 
think that the powers the Israelis have so far conceded 
are all they are going to get. 

But the fact is that, largely through Ambassador 
Linowitz's efforts, Egypt and Israel have agreed on some 
powers and responsibilities which Israeli military admin- 
istrators will turn over to an elected Palestinian “self- 
governing authority." The two sides have also narrowed 
their differences on other issues, including who is to con- 
trol the land and the water resources. 

They still are far apart on the crucial question of in- 
ternal security and they have made no progress on the 
question of whether the Arab inhabitants of East Jerusa- 
lem should be able to vote for the Palestinian authority. 
Israel insists that East Jerusalem is Israeli, not occu- 
pied; Egypt argues with equal passion that if not Arab, it 
is universal land. So voting has gotten stuck in the debate 
over the toughest issue of all, Jerusalem’s status. 

Voting rights and the other big differences have been 
deferred to a meeting of Anwar el-Sadat, Mr. Begin and 
Mr. Carter — probably in January if Mr. Carter wins the 
election, uncertain when, if he does not. Whoever wins the 
American election, some negotiators foresee little move- 
ment until after Israeli elections next year. 

But Mr. Linowitz, whose success in getting negotia- 
tions resumed is helpful to President Carter politically, 
maintains there could still be a breakthrough, electoral 
politics or not. “We’re inching forward constructively 
right now,” he said last week. “The effort is worthwhile, 
it deserves support and eventually we’re going to achieve 
an agreement the Palestinians can endorse. ” 

• Mr. Linowitz has an extraordinary reputation for 
achieving breakthroughs. As a young lawyer he helped 
put together a photocopying business and turned it into a 
corporation called Xerox. In government, his assign- 
ments have included United States representative to the 
Organization of American States and co-negotiator with 
Ellsworth Bunker of the Panama Canal treaties. 

Last year. President Carter asked him to become 
Secretary of Commerce, but Mr. Linowitz said that while 
he knew he had a contribution to make, the Commerce 
Job was not right for him. When the President asked him 
to take on the post of Middle East envoy, Mr. Linowitz 
was interested. But he wondered whether a Jew should 
undertake the responsibilities of American mediator. 
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Sol M. Linowitz (left) with Egyptian Foreign Minister Kama! Hassan All In Washington last week. 


A ‘Deeply-Involved’ Jew 


According to Mr. Linowitz, Mr. Carter recalled that 
Robert Strauss, the last Middle East envoy, is Jewish, as 
is Henry Kissinger, who negotiated the disengagement 
agreements between Egypt and Israel after the 1973 war. 
Mr. Linowitz pointed out that, In contrast to Mr. Strauss 
and Mr. Kissinger, he is a deeply involved and committed 
Jew who has been active in a number of Jewish organiza- 
tions and causes. The President conveyed his confidence 
that that would not pose problems. Then Mr. Linowitz’s 
old friend, Ashraf Ghorbal, the Egyptian Ambassador to 
Washington, called to say the Egyptians had heard he 
was considering the offer and they hoped be would accept 
it. “He brought up my Jewishness because he knew it 
would be on my mind,” Mr. Linowitz said. “And he 
wanted to reassure me that the Egyptians trusted me. 
That helped convince me to take the job.” 

Privately, Egyptians feel that a Jewish negotiator is 
an advantage. “We want to do whatever we can to help 
the Israelis get over their obsession with security,” said 
an Egyptian diplomat. “So if a Jewish negotiator helps 
reassure them, we are strongly in favor of it.” 


“Sol’s Jewishness does not necessarily give us more 
confidence,” said Ephraim Evroo, Israeli Ambassador 
to Washington. “The question is whether the U.S. nego- 
tiator understands what this is all about. Does he under- 
stand the background, the inhibitions, the complexes, the 
hopes, what is at stake? There were other Americans who 
did not — I won’t mention names. But Linowitz does.” 
.Mr. Linowitz says he is confident the issue has been 
disposed of and that it in no way affects his judgment. He 
does not bend over backward to avoid sitting with Israel. 
“I try to be fair and impartial and helpful to both sides," 
he said. Egypt’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Boutros Ghali, complains that Mr. Linowitz puts more 
pressure on Egypt “because he knows we are more flex- 
ible than Israel.” The Israelis counter that Mr. Linowitz 
asks them to make concessions without making compara- 
ble demands on Egypt. 

“I must be doing something right,” Mr. Linowitz 
says, noting with amusement that the latest American 
document on how to bridge differences is referred to by 
the Egyptians as the “U.S.-Israeli document” and by the 
Israelis as the “U.S.-Egyptian document.” 

When Mr. Linowitz took over the autonomy negotia- 
tions in December, they had been going on for six months. 
In that time Egypt and Israel had more or less agreed on 
the mechanism for Palestinian elections, but that was all. 
Mr. Linowitz decided to focus on the powers and duties of 
the Palestinian body. In this way he hoped to persuade 
the Palestinians they would be able to exercise control 


over their daily lives and, thus, draw them into the talks. 

But actions by the parties negotiating with him in- 
truded. The Israelis were disappointed by what they saw 
as Egypt’s grudging approach to the normalization of 
relations between the two countries. The Egyptians were 
angered by Israel’s expansion of Jewish settl eme nts and 
deeply offended by the law affirming a united Jerusalem 
as Israel’s capital. The law’s passage led President Sadat 
to suspend the autonomy miles in July. 

All along, Mr. Begin insisted that the Palestinian au- 
thority wasn’t meant to have broad powers but to be 
merely an “administrative council.” He pointed out that 
in the Camp David accords, the words “self-governing 
authority” are used three times and are followed the last 
time by the parenthetical phrase, ’’administrative counr 
cil.” (“Let me tell you,” Mr. Linowitz says wryly, “there 
have been easier jobs than taking that document and 
working with it.”) Behind Mr. Begin’s legalistic argu- 
ment is the Israeli nightmare that a Palestinian authority 
with sovereign powers might pave the way for an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. The Camp David accords pro- 
vide that within five years after the authority is estab- 
lished, Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the Palestinians will ne- 
gotiate the final status of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Mr. Linowitz has supported the argument that the 
authority cannot be a sovereign entity and he has re as- 
sured Mr. Begin that no actions taken now will prejudice 
ultimate resolution of the West Bank's status. In turn he 
has persuaded the Israelis to give the authority responsi- 
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Nasty Weather for Britain’s Squalling Parties 




By R. W. APPLE Jr. 


LONDON — With the opening of the new session of Par- 
liament less than a month away, British politics stands at a 
crossroads. Some things are clear. The domestic economy is 
wheezing like a tubercular old man, and some analysts have 
concluded that the disease is terminal. What is not clear is 
the path either of the two great British political parties will 
follow in 1981. 

On the surface, the course of the Conservative Party — 
(he course, that is to say, of the Government led by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher — is simplicity itself. As she 
herself said at the Tory conference in Brighton this month, 
there will be no quick reversals of policy or “U-turns” in her 
administration. She had an epigrammatic pun for it: "The 
lady’s not for turning.” It was painful to see two million 
unemployed, she agreed, but it would just have to be tolerat- 
ed, because it was part and parcel of the regeneration of the 
economy. 

The delegates — those Tory ladies with their double 
strands of pearls, those Tory gentlemen in their club or regi- 
mental ties — gave her a standing ovation. The rank and file 
is on her side. 

But a British Prime Minister must convince Cabinet 
and Members of Parliament, not just rank and file. At this 
conference, only 17 months after Mrs. Thatcher’s victory, it 
was too early to expect even a covert revolt. But the sounds 
of dissent were there, and they seem certain to grow. Some 
of the ministers on the platform could be seen, to mutter dis- 
approvingly as the Prime Minister spoke, and at the late- 
night drinking sessions — as much a feature of British con- 
ferences as of American conventions — the comments were 
tart indeed. 


Medicine May Be Worse than the Disease 


The argument of the internal opposition, which wins 
new adherents every day, runs something like this: Unem- 
ployment will reach three million before It starts to fall, a 
level far beyond anything experienced in Britain during the 
Great Depression. The country may be able to stand that, 
but only if it thinks the Government is trying to do some- 
thing. Business can not long carry on if the pound is not al- 
lowed to fall, along with interest rates. Not only companies 
with outmoded methods and obsolete products are suffering. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, perhaps the most successful 
manufacturing company in Britain, is laying off tens of 
thousands of workers. There may be only the most rudimen- 
tary industrial base left when the economic revival finally 
takes place. 

That, in shorthand, is the view of Tory professionals 
who have come to believe that their leader is a political 
kamikaze. Their views may not prevail. But one of the para- 
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dOxes of British politics is that the Conservatives, who be- 
have like such decorous sheep most of the time, tend to turn 
info howling wolves when they conclude that their leader is a 
loser. No matter how remorselessly Mrs. Thatcher pro- 
claims her determination to see her policies through, the 
chances are growing that her own colleagues may find the 
political price of letting her do so politically unacceptable. 

But the Tory path in 1981 looks like a stroll in the sun- 
shine compared to that of Labor, which constitutes Her 
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likely before long to overtake per 
capita consumption of water. 

With consumption soaring and con- 
tainer sires increasing, where will it all 
end? “I like to think in terms of a tank 
car,” said John K. CoJlings Jr., Coca- 
Cola's chief financial officer, with just 
a hint of a smile. 

For decades Coke has been probably 
the best-known product in the world — 
not an ordinary beverage to a good 
many people but a way of life. No won- 
der, then, that in 1950 Coke outsold 
Pepsi by 5-to-l at home and 4-to-l 
abroad. 

By last year, however, after a 15- 
year Pepsi advertising and marketing 
blitz, Coke's lead was down to about 
ll£-to-l at home and 2%-to-l abroad. 
Equally important, Pepsi-Cola’s 5.5 
percent growth rate last year, well 
above the 3.6 percent industry average, 
was 2*/£ times that of Coke's 2.2 percent 
growth. And Pepsi partisans have been 
getting under Coke officials’ skins by 
trumpeting A.C. Nielsen surveys that 
show Pepsi outselling Coke in major 
food stores in 50 key markets — most 
recently by 22.4 percent to 21.4 percent. 

“Ten years ago Coke could have 
really done a number on us,” said John 
Scully, president of Pepsico’s domestic 
soft-drink division. “They had the 
money and a stronger bottler network. 
But now Little Pepsi is suddenly Big 
Pepsi. We’re finally out of the kitchen 
and into the living room, and now we 
have an image that’s as good as 
Coke's.” 

The competition is not limited just to 
cola. "Both companies have very good 
management teams, smart soft-drink 
people,” said Martin Romm, beverage 
analyst for Donaldson Luflun & Jen- 
rette Inc., reflecting a Wall Street con- 
sensus. “And both are well positioned 
for the 80's.” 

Historically things have indeed gone 


better with Coke — and not so well with 
Pepsi. Twice the company went bank- 
rupt. Mice it was so cash-poor that only 
two Pepsi bottlers remained in the 
United States, and during the l940*s 
Pepsi bottlers were the largest users of 
second-hand beer boc-tles. ■'They were 
so short of money they had to collect 
them and put Pepsi labels on them,” 
said Mr. Scully. 

Ever since then, it has been virtually 
all uphill for PepsiCo Inc., which years 
ago abandoned its North Carolina roots 
and now has its headquarters in Pur- 
chase, N.Y., in Westchester County. Its 
“swirl” bottle. Introduced in 1958, is a 
familiar sight throughout the world, 
while at the same time Pepsi’s push for 
ever-bigger containers has made 
Coke’s familiar 6V4-ounce hourglass 
bottle virtually obsolete. (It now repre- 
sents only 1 percent of Coke domestic 
sales.) 

PepsiCo has prospered in most of its 
other ventures as well. Last year’s cor- 
porate revenues totaled 95 billion, up 18 
percent over the previous year, while 
revenues for the first nine months of 
1980 are up 17 percent over the same 
period last year and profits are up 7.7 
percent. In the decade through 1979, 
Pepsi sales and net income both grew 
17 percent a year while earnings per 
share rose 15 percent a year. Over the 
last five years, net income grew at 21 
percent a year and earnings per share 
grew 20 percent a year. 

"In the last decade we’ve had either 
the very best or at the very worst the 
second-best combined earnings and re- 
turn on Investment of any company 
over $1 billion, " said And rail E. Pear- 
son, president and chief operating offi- 
cer, who adds that Pepsico’s target is 
for a minimum 13 percent growth in 
earnings. To hear PepsiCo manage- 
ment tell it, the best is yet to come — 
not only in soft drinks but in most of its 
subsidiaries, which include fast foods 
(Pizza Hut and Taco Bell), transport 
(North American Van Lines and Lee 
Way Motor Freight), sporting goods 
(Wilson) and Its pride and joy, Frito- 
Lay. 

Sales of the Dallas-based snack foods 
division, Pepsico’s first acquisition, ex- 
ceed $1.5 billion„its profits Were almost 
$200 million last year, and it has 
achieved 11 consecutive years of record 
earnings. Moreover, operating profits 
leaped another 30 percent in the third 
quarter of 1980. 

“The Frito-Lay international divi- 
sion is now about as big in sales and 
profits as all of Pepsi was at the time of 
the merger in 1965," said Donald M. 
Kendall, the white-haired chairman 
and chief executive who orchestrated 
Pepsico's aggressive acquisition and 
expansion policy. 

“I just knew Pepsi and snack foods 
go together,” he said, during an inter- 
view in Pepsi’s bucolic corporate head- 
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quarters (designed by the late Edward 
Durrell Stone) which looks out on a 
huge expanse of landscaped lawns, an 
artificial lake with fountain, and origi- 
nal sculptures by Alexander Calder, 
Hairy Mb ore and Isamu Noguchi. 
“The value of that merger is that we 
complemented each other — Frito-Lay 
had strength in the South and South- 
west where Pepsi was weak, and we 
were strong in the North andjiad a 
strong international organization. It 
was a dream merger.” 

The way has not been entirely 
smooth, however. Last week, the for- 
mer chief commodity buyer for Frito- 
Lay, James H. Stafford, pleaded guilty 
in Dallas to conspiracy in an alleged ar- 
rangement to help the company obtain 
most of the surplus peanut oil owned by 
the Federal Government. Mr. Stafford 
agreed to cooperate with a grand jury, 
which is said to be seeking information 
on whether improper political influ- 
ence was used by Frito-Lay and Pep- 
siCo officials to obtain tbe oiL The com- 
pany denies any wrongdoing. 

Some PepsiCo acquisitions have been 
mixed blessings. Wilson sporting goods 
profits zoomed when sporting goods 
boomed and they tumbled just as 
quickly once the market was saturated. 

Similarly, Pizza Hut and Taco Bell 
proved to be a drag on earnings, in part 
because high gasoline prices and short- 
ages took a heavy toll on fast-food out- 
lets, but also because both were beset 
by management problems. In an effort 
to turn the food service division 
around, Donald N. Smith, former chief 
executive officer at Burger King, was 
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by itself, to economic management 
showed up clearly during the escala-. 
tion of the Vietnam war. That experi- 
ence proved to be too much for Keyne- 
sian economic policy in its pure form. 

Partly, it was a matter of social and 
political turmoil caused by an unpopu- 
lar war, but fundamentally it was a 
case of an oversized burden for the 
United States. 

Economic ' advisers to President 
Johnson recommended a tax increase 
as early as 1966, but retrospective 
analysis of that episode indicates that 
even a speednig up of the 1968 sur- 
charge to as early as 1966 would not 
have avoided simultaneous recession 
and inflation. It would have moderated 
the twin evils, but not really prevented 
the economic dislocations of the I970’s. 

Vietnam was the start of the infla- 
tionary surge. 

Basically it resulted in large-scale 
outlays that brought- forth no lasting 
productive capital that might have pn> 
vided a future stream of goods. 

Had tbe same resources been de- 
voted to the provision of productive 
capital formation, there would have 
been much less inflationary pressure. 
As it turned out, inflation broke out, the 
Bretton Woods system came apart and 
a whole new series of economic ail- 
ments that had been building up re- 
vealed themselves in full force. To add 
to these difficulties, a number of seri- 
ous shocks hit the world. 

The new problems that economic 
policy must face up to are: 

1. Materials shortages-c urn-specula- 
tive waves (especially like chose in 
1973-74). 

2. OPEC pricing and energy short- 
falls. . 

3. Environmental deterioration and 
quality of life. 

4. Existence of large-scale, struc- 
tural unemployment. 

5. Grain failures and population 
growth. 

These are not exhaustive, but they 
are certainly major among the eco- . 


nomic problems that now face us and 
are likely to be present for some time to 
come. In one way or another, they all 
lead to substantial inflationary pres- 
sure because they cost money or re- 
sources to overcome, although they are 
genuine problems apart from the infla- 
tionary aspect. 

T HESE are the economic issues 
that we have to meet in the years 
ahead, but it is not at all clear how - 
they will be affected by macroeco- 
nomic policies of demand manage- 
ment. 

Having adequate effective demand is 
probably a necessary ingredient in 
• their treatment, but it is surely not suf- 
ficient. The New New Economics must 
attend the broad “macro" considera- 
tions of Keynesian policy prescriptions 
to deal with Issues like these. 

‘It is my opinion that the market 
mechanism, if left to its own free play, 
will not deal appropriately with these 
Issues. They will not be handled in a 
fair and just way in terms of social eq- 
uity, and they will not be handled in a 
stable way. if left to market forces ei- 
ther totally or primarily. 

It Is noteworthy that the last reces- 
sion was not only worldwide in scope 
but larger in amplitude, domestically, 
than any of its postwar processors. 
There is just a hint that the new prob- 
lems of tbe 1970 's and 80’s may be intro- 
ducing unstable dynamic processes 
Into economic adjustments. There is 
too much at stake to be doctrinaire 
about the hypothetical efficacy of pure 
market forces in achieving economic 
equilibrium. 

But I am an optimist. I do belive that 
a solution exists. A set of policies that 
would deal with each of these prob- 
lems, individually and all together can 
be devised. 

A suggested policy approach consists 
of: 

1. Buffer stocks to deal with material 
shortages. 

2. Policies of conservation, extended 


use of coal, research into synthetic 
fuels, fuel stockpiling and use of price 
incentives to improve the supply/de- 
mand balance in energy • 

3. Recognition of economic costs of 
. protecting the environment and slow- 
ing of growth as conventionally meas- 
ured. 

4. Tbe initiation of extensive pro- 
grams in manpower training and re- 
form of labor market conditions to deal 
more effectively with structural unem- 
ployment. 

5. The stimulation of larger food sup- 
plies through use of acreage allocations 
and Improved practices to increase 
yields. 

These are specific policies attacking, 
one-on-one, the list of problem areas 
cited above. 

In addition, there must be an overall 
attack on inflation. This may be ap- 
proached through attempts to raise the 
total productivity and probably 
through the eventual institution of an 
incomes policy. 

Some of the specific measures will 
contribute to productivity, but a pri- 
mary contribution should come 
through higher overall investment ac- 
tivity. 

This means that general “macro” 
policies, together with specific policies, 
should be geared toward increasing 
savings-cum-capical -formation rela- 
tive to consumption. 

There should be investment on an ex- 
panded scale in both fixed and human 
capital 

I look at the problems of the 1970’s 
and 80 's and say to myself, they are for- 
midable economic problems, but there 
is a way out. 

Hard decisions about energy, other 
shortages, possibly slower growth will 
have to be made. These decisions will 
draw upon unconventional economic 
thinking In national policy-making that 
is just beginning to take shape 

If these adjustments can be made. 1 
see no reason to feel that the coming 
economic problems cannot be solved. 


named president in May. 

But tbe backbone of the Pepsico 
operation remains the two beverage 
divisions, tbe Pepsi-Cola Company and 
Pepsico International, which ac- 
counted for 40 percent of operating 
profits last year, and which are the 
front-line troops in tbe shootout with 
Coke. 

Tbe Coca-Cola Company hasn't been 
doing badly, either. Its net income is 
better than Pepsi’s ($420 million last 
year, on sales of $4.96 billion). Earn- 
ings per share are better ($3.40 last 
year, vs. $2.85). It has paid dividends 
on common stock every year since 1893. 
And despite a 8100 million debt offering 
five months ago, its balance sheet does 
in fact live up to Mr. Collings's designa- 
tion as “superb.” 

Moreover, preoccupation with the 
Nielsen numbers has tended to obscure 
Coke’s pre-eminence. Of the 21 billion 
gallons of soft drinks consumed world- 
wide last year, more than 35 percent 
were Coke products, including Tab, 
Fanta and Sprite. It still retains a huge 
lead over Pepsi in the domestic and 
worldwide soft-drink market. In the 
United States, where Coke has 23.9 per- 
cent of the soft-drink market to Pepsi’s 
17.9, Coke outsells Pepsi, plus its Moun- 
tain Dew, Diet Pepsi, Pepsi Light and 
Teem brands combined. 

“And if you add up the sales of just 
our Fanta orange alone, it would be the 
third-largest selling brand in the 
world,” said Roberto Goizueta, the 
Cuban-born, Yale-educated president 
of Coca-Cola. 

The reason both cmnpanlps claim 
success from tbe same set of statistics 
is that each interprets them to its ad- 
vantage:. And Pepsi, for all its impres- 
sive p erf o r mance, has largely gained 
market share at the expense of private 
label brand soft drinks and smaller 
companies, rather than at the expense 
or Coke. 

But Coke nevertheless takes Pepsi 
seriously. “The Nielsen market gets a 
lot of attention but over the past 36 
years the lead has changed 18 times,” 
said Donald R. Keough, Coca-Cola sen- 
ior executive vice president. “The 70 
percent of the take-home market that it 
represents accounts for about one-third 
of our business in the United States and . 
about two-thirds for Pepsi. But the 
home market is about 46 percent of our 
total business, so it’s a very important 
segment to this company.” 

Mr. Goizueta, recently elected to be- 
come chairman and chief executive 
upon the retirement of J. Paul Austin 
on March 1, 1981, appears to have no il- 
lusions that Pepsi is a formidable chal- 
lenger. “But the biggest challenge is 
not the competition so much as our 
ability to manage liquidity and produc- 
tivity, including the productivity of 
capital,” he said during an interview at 
Coca-Cola’s 26-story headquarters in 
northwest Atlanta. “If we manage our 
assets well and deal with inflation, and 
I surely expect to, everything else will 
fall into plaice.” 

The Pepsi resurgence aside, things 
seem to be falling nicely into place else- 
where throughout the Coca-Cola em- 
pire. 

Its Minute Maid is the leading frozen 
concentrate for orange juice in the 
United States, its coffee operation (it is 
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a major private label supplier to super- 
markets) is the third-largest and its 
wine business is booming. It is the fast- 
est-growing segment of Coca-Cola’s do- 
mestic beverage business. 

Coke entered tbe wine market in 1977 
by outbidding Pepsi and several others 
for the New York-based Taylor Wine 
Company. Then it bought two Califor- 
nia vineyards and merged all three into 
the Wine Spectrum subsidiary, which 
concentrates on table wines. Thanks to 
heavy promotion and advertising, plus 
a strong network of wholesalers. Wine 
Spectrum Is already the fburth-Iargest 
wine producing and marketing organi- 
zation in the nation. 

Coca-Cola also makes water treat- 
ment and conditioning equipment, 
steam and hot water generators, dis- 
posable plastic cutlery and straws for 
food service chains and hospitals. It 
has not moved into the fast-food busi- 
ness — at least not as owner and opera- 
' tor. “And we have no intention of 
being,” said Mr. Keough, “because we 
serve over 200,000 outlets, about 80 per- 
cent of the fast-food industry." 

Coke dominates those so-called 
“soda fountain” sales, holding about a 
3-to-l lead over Pepsi. “People mate a 
lot of the Nielsen numbers but the foun- 
tain business is much, much more 
lucrative,” said Robert Lederer, exec- 
utive editor of Beverage World maga- 
zine. 

The makers of Coke and Pepsi have 
plenty of vigorous competitors, but.' 
none as yet poses much of a threat to 
their dominant positions in the soft- 
drink business. Among the challeng- 
ers: 

• Philip Morris, which two years ago 
paid more than $500 million for the 7-Up 
Company and immediately doubled its 
ad budget. Apparently it hoped to do tor 
the No. 3 soft drink what it did by turn- 
ing also-ran Marlboro into tbe No. 1 
selling cigarette and also-ran Miller 
beer into the No. 2 brand behind Bud- 
weiser. Alas, 7-Up’s market share de- 
clined from 5.9 percent in 1978 (it was 
7.2 in 1973) to 5.6 last year. The princi- 
pal reason, according to analysts, is 
that Americans have a preference for 
colas, which account for more than 62 
percent of the domestic soft-drink mar- 
ket (vs. 12.1 for runnerup lemon-lime). 

• Procter & Gamble, which recently 
bought the United States and interna- 
tional operations (except Canada) of 
Toronto-based Crush International. Its 
products account for less than 4 per- 
cent of tbe United States market, but 
rumor has it that P.& G. may market a 
caffeine-free cola drink. The company 
isn’t talking. 

• International Telephone and Tele- 
1 graph, which bought C&C in 1976. The 

small New Jersey cola company, 
founded by a former Pepsi flavor 
chemist, John Ritchie, has shown sur- 
prising vigor in metropolitan New York 
supermarkets. But C&C gains have 
come at tbe expense of private label 
brands, and its total sales have beat 
minuscule. 

• Norton Simon with its Canada Dry 
ginger ale, tonic, club soda and various 
other products, and United Brands with 
its A&W brand are other well known 
challengers. But the two companies to- 
gether account for less than 5 percent 
of the market. 
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Our Wrong Answer to Street Crime 


The Best Man for the Economy 


The polls all show that three of five voters think 
inflation is the most serious problem facing the nation, 
and the voters are right. The erosion of the dollar for 
nearly 15 years has stunted economic growth, de- 
stroyed many social programs, cheated or distorted 
spending on national defense and weakened foreign 
policy. Inflation has shattered many American 
dreams. 

If Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan really agree 
with that analysis, they have responded in the strang- 
est ways. They are quick to condemn inflation, of 
course: Mr. Carter blames the oil cartel and other hid- 
den forces; Mr. Reagan blames Mr. Carter. But with 
their campaigns mercifully approaching an end, both 
are merely pretending that they have a meaningful 
plan for defeating inflation. What they both offer 
amounts only to a sailor’s yam about revitalizing in- 
dustry and the old elixir of Federal budget balance. 


There are differences between the Carter and Rea- 
gan economics, to be sure. The President emphasizes 
efforts to conserve energy, which can help hold down 
the cost of imported oil and therefore inflation to some 
extent. He suggests business tax cuts to stimulate pro- 
ductivity, another essential but insufficient approach 
to stability. And sometimes, Mr. Carter hints at a fu- 
ture effort to enlist labor and business behind a tax pro- 
gram that would reward them for holding down wages 
and prices. Such an incomes policy would be politically 
difficult because it would temporarily depress real in- 
comes. But it is certainly part of any effective answer 


to inflation. If Mr. Carter really believes in it, he has 
worked hard to withhold the news from the voters. 

Mr. Reagan is forthrightly against any such use of 
the faying power, but without any better ideas. He 
lacks serious interest in energy conservation. His big 
ran rm n is the promise of less Federal spending — 
though not for defense or the inflation-driven social 
programs that already exist. Like every challenger for 
the Presidency, he thinks he’d do better at holding 
down new spending and finding “waste.” But where? 
In the famous water projects that Republicans and 
Democrats keep funding over President Carter’s pro- 
tests? In the farm subsidies that have contributed so 
heavily to inflation? In denial of protection to the auto- 
mobile and steel industries? And when other burdens 
finally distract from the war on waste, as they always 
do, would Mr. Reagan, like Mr. Carter, just sit and 
hope that inflation will go away? 

Mr. Carter’s concern about inflation has been epi- 
sodic. rising and falling with the deceptive fluctuations 
of the Consumer Price Index. He underestimated infla- 
tion’s strength at the start, ignored it for reasons of ex- 
pediency in the middle of his term, and has had to rely, 
in the end, on a costly recession that promises not a 
remedy but only an election-year respite. 

So on Issue No. 1, the choice is between failure and 
fancy*, a candidate who has failed to mobilize the coun- 
try for a painful anti-inflation effort and a candidate 
who expects to fly into office on the winds of dissatisfac- 
tion without even bothering to have a convincing pro- 
gram of his own. To the millions for whom the choice on 
Nov. 4 turns on inflation, there is no choice at all. 


The Warsaw Pact Threatens Warsaw 


The workers of Poland no longer have to shut down 
their economy to catch the attention of their rulers. The 
mass strikes that toppled Communist Party leader Ed- 
ward Gierek last summer left no doubt about their 
power. Now the mere threat of a new general strike 
applies effective pressure. 

But the workers are no longer the only ones making 
threats. The Soviet Union has been publishing veiled 
warnings that it will not accept substantial changes in 
Poland’s political structure. Last week, an even more 
ominous ultimatum was uttered from Poland’s other 
flank by Erich Honecker, the boss of East Germany. 
“Poland is and will remain a socialist country,” he de- 
clared. “ Together with our friends in the socialist 
camp, we will see to that. ” 

Now Mr. Honecker may be a bold German, but he 
would never on his own threaten the invasion of a neigh- 
bor. He timed his message so as not to arouse West Ger- 
many before it went to the polls this month. The Rus- 
sians can be expected to shed a similar caution after the 
American election. But what has already been said is 
clear enough; Poles know they must take German and 
Russian threats with the utmost seriousness. Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan should have taught all 
that the Soviet-led Communists respect no boundary 
when they perceive a challenge to their system. 


The Western nations proved long ago that they will 
not fight to defend rebellions in the Soviet sphere. But 
they can and should now underline the consequences of 
another invasion for East-West relations. If the War- 
saw Pact allies are now calculating the risks of attack- 


Bombing New York 

An article on subway graffiti in The Times Maga- 
zine today shows how very hard it is to keep vandals 
from fouling a $50-btllion property and intimidating the 
passengers. It also shows how many remedies transit 
authorities are nonetheless trying. Imaginatively or 
doggedly, they should keep at it. The unease, even fear, 
that many feel in the subway would be diminished -if 
these scrawls were wiped away. 

Caryl Stern and Robert Stock report that more 
middle-class white youths are joining poor black and 
Hispanic youths in the game. And their violence — 
rumbles against rival “cliques” and assaults against 
property — has risen. But the graffiti artists are. still 
young (median age, 14). They’re still excited by tun- 
nels, third rails and guarded yards, and eager to make 
names for themselves. Their jargon is revealing. Nov-' 


ing Poland, let them be fully apprised, of the danger to 
whatever remains of detente. 

Only the Polish workers themselves, of course, can 
determine the right pace for their protest. To a point, it 
will obtain results; beyond some point, it will surely in- 
vite a crushing invasion. 

Three times before — in 1956, 1970 and 1976 — the 
Poles have trusted Communist Party promises of 
change, only to see their uprisings betrayed. This time 
they are demanding independent institutions that 
would guard their gains in ordinary as well as extraor- 
dinary times. 

Poland’s new leaders, headed by Stanislaw Kania, 
have so far been conciliatory. They seem to understand 
that if they fail to restore the party’s credibility, the 
pattern of upheaval will continue. But their flexibility 
is clearly upsetting their Communist neighbors. 

Leonid Brezhnev, Mr. Honecker and the rest don’t 
believe in yielding control over trade unions: They fear 
this will only invite new challenges to the party’s con- 
trol of political institutions. It is not a theoretical fear. 
All East Europeans know that freedom movements are 
contagious. And as educated Marxists, they particu- 
larly fear political challenges brought by workers. 

The Polish workers are no match for the armies of 
the Warsaw Pact. Their main defense against a mili- 
tary intervention lies in the obvious support of their 
entire population. Suppressing that population could 
require a long and rough occupation. And prolonged 
contact between rebels and occupiers, or attempts to 
use the occupation forces as strikebreakers, could 
spread the very disease th?t the East European re- 
gimes are so desperately trying to contain. 


ices are “toys” whose scrawls deserve a “slash.” 
Messing up an entire car is called “bombing” it. 

The authorities keep responding with more fresh 
paint and with police when available. Some cars are 
defaced again but a more expensive coating, more 
easily cleaned, is slowly covering the fleet. A new 
transit police unit has been formed to pursue graffiti 
“writers.” Guard dogs are being trained as an experi- 
ment. More arrests are being made. 

And one new after-arrest policy looks promising. 
Instead of tolerating a harmless stroll through the 
juvenile justice system, courts are urged to fine the 
vandals or their parents. Considering the $10 million in 
damage and lost fares they cost each year — and con- 
sidering how they demean millions of riders each day 
— stiff fines would be fair. We hope they help. 


Topics 


All in the F amily 


The Son Also Rises 

North Korea has become the land of 
the rising son — namely, 40-year-old 
Kim Chong I), whose abilities have 
made a powerful impression on his fa- 
ther, President Kim II Sung. 

The young Mr. Kim was recently 
named to the second position in the 
ruling Communist Party. It is ex- 
pected that the son will be formally 
designated heir-apparent, thus estab- 
lishing the world’s first - Communist 
dynasty. 

It is a fascinating development, 
especially since President Kim con- 
ceives of himself as a successor to 
Lenin in the refining of Communist 
doctrine. 

Over the years, we have benefited 
from many of his theoretical pro- 
nouncements, sent to us gratis from 
Pyongyang. “Only democratic free- 
dom relying on centralist guidance is 
genuine democracy,” he has written, 
"and centralist guidance based on 


democratic freedom is genuine cen- 
tralism'” 

Or, “Under our democracy there 
can be no privileged quarters and 
everybody has equal political rights. 
. . . The organs of power of sill levels 
are served not by any special men but 
by those who are elected by the people 
at their free will, that is, true servants 
of the people who enjoy the deep trust 
of the popular masses.” 

The younger Mr. Kim, by the way, 
isn’t the only relative of the President 
with outstanding ability. The Presi- 
dent’s wife is chairman of the Central 
Committee. A cousin is vice-chairman 
of the Trade Union Federation. That 
cousin’s husband is deputy premier for 
foreign affairs. A half-dozen other 
relatives are said to hold other impor- 
tant posts. 

Perhaps President Kim’s next book 
will more fully explain this new wrin- 
kle in the theory of centralist guidance 
as genuine democracy. We’re not 
familiar with it. 


Mailer’s Ring Cycle 

We have been reading about Nor- 
man Mailer. About how being recently 
divorced from wife No. 4, he is about to 
marry wife No. 5 to legitimize their 
daughter and to honor their years to- 
gether, after which event he will get a 
"civilized divorce” and marry wife 
No. 6 to legitimize their son and- to 
honor their years together. In a time 
when the very idea of matrimony is in 
question, when parents are becoming 
an endangered species — just, in fact, 
when you thought it was safe to be sin- 
gle — Norman Mailer comes along and 
reminds us of the verities. 

Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan 
are no firmer in their support of family 
and tradition than Mr. Mailer; even 
the Pope, while possibly dismayed by 
the frequency of his marriages, could- 
n’t fault his respect for the institution. 
Call the novelist a matrimoniac, or 
call him a mensch. We cal! Norman 
Mailer a still point in a turning world. 


To the Editor: 

“Criminals.’’ you editorialized on 

Oct. 10, “cannot be pursued without 
prisons to keep them.” The next day. 
The Times reported similar responses 
to Mayor Koch’s judgment that the 
criminal justice system is “inefficient 
and inadequate.” As the editorial put it. 
“You can’t fight crime without a place 
to put crim i nals.” 

Experts varied in their prescriptions, 
calling for more jails, more judges, 
tougher sentences and even more buses 
to bring defendants to court. All 
seemed to. agree with The limes, how- 
ever, that what is needed is a more effi- 
cient way of moving criminals through 
the system and off die streets. 

This familiar desire to streamline the 
process by which we put criminals out 
of our way and in their “place,” most 
loudly expressed in election years, is a 
response to widespread and genuine 
alarm. The panic is not, however, about 
crime In general; it does not derive 
from concern with political, white-col- 
lar or “organized” crime. Rathfer. the 
desperate search for cures stems from 
the fear we all share of violent street 
crime — a fear that has led every city 
dweller to change bis daily routine. 

A society in terror turns to its experts 
and demands “solutions.” The experts 
try their best, perhaps convincing peOr 
pie for a time that “things are being 
done,” but soon their “failure” is once 
again evident, and the cycle of recrimi- 
nations continues. By now it should 
come as no surprise that street crime 
cannot be “solved" by police, courts or 
prisons. Those institutions act as mere 


janitors, tidying up the human and so- 
cial wreckage that happens to end up in 
a courtroom. They cannot begin to ad- 
dress the causes of crime. 

Those causes are no mystery to us. It. 
is not news that almost all perpetrators 
of street crime come from the bottom of 
the socioeconomic ladder — from 
among the ignorant, the ill-educated, 
the unemployed and unemployable. 
The crime that gives us nightmares is a 
human problem indisputably connected 
with savage social and economic depri- 
vation. Born into families struggling to 
survive, raised in deteriorating, over- 
crowded housing, lacking adequate 
nutrition and medicine, subjected to 
prejudice and educated in unresponsive 
schools, these people are denied the 
sense of order, purpose and self-esteem 
that makes law-abiding citizens. 

We cannot deny this grinding oppres- 
sion simply because such a great ma- 
jority of those who endure it do not dis- 
turb our sleep and threaten our lives. If 
we accepted what we know, we. would 
inexorably see the necessity of assuring 
every famil y an income sufficient to 
provide the kind of home, all children 
need add of affording the job opportuni- 
ties that pose for some the only mean- 
ingful alternatives to violence. To be 
sure, we cannot be confident that 
such preventive approaches will suc- 
ceed, but without them we have no 
chance of ending crime. Moreover, 
these measures are right for their own 
sake. 

I acknowledge, of course, that we 
must protect ourselves now, so that we 
may “live to fight another day. ” Many 


A Crucial Gap in the Presidential Campaign 


To the Editor: , 

I write now because I was one of the 
advisers to the group that produced 
“Global 2000 — A Report to the Presi- 
dent” and am dismayed at the failure 
of all the Presidential candidates to 
address the issues raised in the report. 
It is also distressing that writers and 
interviewers fail to seek the candi- 
dates’ views on those critical matters, 
contenting themselves largely with 
personality pieces and gossip rather 
than analysis. 

“Global 2000” is a study prepared by 
the Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Department of State. It re- 
quired nearly three years to prepare 
and is based on information provided 
by 13 agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It projects the impacts on our 
country and the world of population 
growth, resource depletion and envi- 
ronmental degradation by the year 2000 
unless action begins* now. Said Robert 
McNamara about it: “It paints an ab- 
solutely shocking picture of the world 
20 years from now — unless we act. ” 
What do the candidates propose to 
do? What, in plain English, are the 
steps that they would take? It is not 
enough-for them to answer by assert- 


Irina Grivnina’s Crime 
Against the Soviet State 

To the Editor: 

When I protested in the past 
about people I thought had been 
unjustly arrested in the Soviet Union, 
those people, most of them with large 
reputations in the learned professions 
or in the arts, were strangers to 
me. 

But now a close friend, and 
merely a computer programmer, is 
in Butyrka Prison, arrested in Moscow 
on Sept. 16, evidently for her mem- 
bership in an organization called 
the Working Commission to Investi- 
gate the Use of Psychiatry for 
Political Purposes in the U.S.S.R. 

Her name is Irina Grivnina. We met 
through mutual friends, and she 
showed me around Leningrad. 

I have never sensed until now that 
she was in any way a dissident. Our 
conversations and letters have all had 
to do with friends and the arts. It is 
from others that I have learned that 
she forwarded food parcels to political 
prisoners and their families and trav- 
eled widely to give what help she could 
to such prisoners in psychiatric hospi- 
tals. 

Her arrest is clearly unjust under 
the laws of the U.S.S.R.. since that 
nation has affirmed the right to free 
speech contained in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and 
the Helsinki accords. The accords 
specifically grant individuals the 
right to monitor their implemen- 
tation, the nature of Mrs. Grivnina’s 
crime. 

I am deeply worried about what 
might become of her. 

Kurt Vonnegut 
New York, Oct. 12, 1980 


Money in the Streets 

To the Editor: 

Reading the New York Times series 
of articles about New York City’s 
parks and their litter problems makes 
me wonder whether a law mandating 
the return of bottles wouldn’t make a 
lot of sense. 

Connecticut now has one and, the 
. ° re is, our cities are 

indeed getting cleaner. It is a pleas- 
ure to see our "street people” collect- 
ing litter — no doubt to buy another 
bottle. But it takes a lot of emp- 
ties to buy a full one. 

Patricia h. fitt 
Hamdeii, Conn.. Oct. 15. 1930 

The Times welcomes letters from 

Z^? e 2'h etters fo * publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
ana telephone number: Because of the 
l ?JZ e ,Y°l ume of mail received, we re- 
f d * *(“*? ^ are “"oWe to ocfenowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 



Eugene MOumsco 

ing that action is needed. We need to 
know in concrete terms: What actions 
does each candidate propose? ~ ' 

George Zeidenstein 
P resident, The Population Council 
New York. Oct. 10.1980 


proposals concerning prisons a ~ 
administration of courts offeree . 
sponse to Mayor Koch are ce 
valuable stopgap measures. Tb .. 
ble is, we have been hearing abo* . 
porary expedients for decade 
have heard increasingly less ab 
cial justice. 

Today, devices once, justified ; 
as means of maintaining order T • 
we examined the roots of crir . 
dressed up and presented as par . 
Thus, the correction aim ofreh ' 
tion gave way to deterrence, w 
now being dislodged by “Inca- '/ 
tion” — a fancy word for “lock t " ’ 
tardsup.” 

Toportray such efforts, asThr- * 
does, as an “answer to crime’’ L« 

gerousdelosiqri. . . 7 . ' ; 

Emerson said, ‘‘God offers ti- -■ „ 
mind its choice between truth .. ‘ 
pose.” The real roots of crime ' 
sociated with a -constellation "of / 
ing so hideous that, as a socit; 
cannot bear to look it In the face-.. - 
hand our casualties over to a-:.-.: 
that will keep them from aux. ' 
And, if we manage through ou 
tions to keep up with the crirnij. ' 
match their frenzy with our a*. .* 
pretend to have solved crime. 

It. is easy to concede the Inevi. T 
of social injustice and find thes 
to accept It. The far harder tai. 
feel its intolerability and se' - 
strength to change it. • r .:. 

% David L. By . - 

Senior Circuit Judge, Court of / ■■ 
for the District of Co - . - 
Washington, Oct. ; « 


Moscow's Clever St . 
In the Mideast Wai^; 

To the Editor: : 

The Russians, like true gai" 
are laying-off their bet as 
winnerdf tbe lrani-Iraqi war. . 

ter who wins, they will be on ti ; ^ . 
side. ' 4 -" 

Moscow gives military ha- : j . 
to Iraq. It also gives military r 
ware to'Syria, which favors Ira 
together. With its newly ' 

friendship agreement with 
makes the Soviet Union the "- '/’ 
supplier of war material to the-- 
East. : 

Strange behavior for such “ 
proclaimed peace-loving natfor 
serve, of course, is Mr. Ararr u- 
his P.L.O. army, which will c-V" 
after the kill on behalf <*_•■: 
patron, the Soviet Union (attvv 
ment Arafat is strangely silen::- 
the war)-, v 

Except for Afghanistan, it f;. 
amazing how Moscow mahar^ T 1, 
have others wage its wat l„- 
Spread-Tits^ fofluence.r/Wouidghr : 
could do the same. 

Alfred Rt'^v 
Brdoklyn, Oct : V..- 


Marital ‘Lust’ and a Papal Warning 


To the Editor: - 

Pope John Paul IPs warning that a 
man is guilty of “committing adultery 
in the heart” should he look at his wife 
in a lustful manner (news story Oct. 
10] is another step downward on the 
ladder of credibility in this Pontiff's 
disturbing and disappointing utter- 
ances concerning sexuality in the mod- 
em world. 

How does one draw lines between 
passion, desire, lust — especially 
among the married? The idea becomes 
ludicrous, and why should any lire** be 
drawn at all except by the married cou- 
ple themselves? Can any emotion or 
act be more compelling or more natu- 
ral (and the Catholic Church defends 
the natural law ad tedium) than the 
strong physical passion uniting a hus- 
band and wife, which, under chosen 
and appropriate circumstances, may 
be the prelude to new life? 

Slowly, painfully, it emerges that 
this Pope has tremendous difficulties 
in dealing with sexuality without en- 
cumbering it with guilt, fear and sin it- 
self — none of which have a place in a 
mutually pleasing, healthy marriage. 
Such utterances can rally further dis- 
may and alienate the married, and 
worse, become ridicule symbols to the 
young whom the church is increas- 
ingly unsuccessful in keeping in Its 

Perhaps John Paul II would have bis 
flock follow Mrs. Stanley Baldwin's 
purported advice to a young relative to 
"just close your eyes and think of Eng- 
land!” Jeanne-marie Vecsey 
R ye, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1980 
• 

To the Editor: 

The papal warning to husbands lest 
they commit the sin of "lusting” after 
their wives reveals a curiously limited 
understanding of human sexuality and 
runs the risk of further alienating, if 
not altogether perplexing, the faithful. 

For while some may be intimidated 
by the danger of .serious sin, others 
may be made indignant by the Pape's 


* 

failure to also warn wives ab :: ' ~ m 
danger of lusting after their biu-- l: 
Wives, on the other hand, a x-.», 
likely to keep their councH, k :: *~-*; r^ys 
that the best defense agains-'. . * ► 
clerical intrusions into domest-^r < -- 5 / 

ters Is the closed bedroom door, r': !: - t o* 

The original Paul wrote, “It if*: 
to marry than to burn.” Butont -z; -Vj j * 
have to credit him with the cynP ::r. 
a Restoration playwright to ass - 7 . _ H ' v _ 

meant that all passion entte :.;:.^Y 
matrimony. Nor have efforts .. 

brate acceptable levels of “ ' re ' 

ever, met with success; both"- “ 

gians and poets canhestify to thiv-> Y.\. 

Theologians may say that the -. 1 

concern is with the dignity of ti 7 n 

vidua! and that such concern wi 
ters of sexual intimacy’, on the 
a celibate Clergy, is in reality a: 
to prevent the individual fron 
used as an object, etc., etc- Sucf^ ..... 
titude, however, betrays a naL-, /■ '- : -"resit 
at least condescending appra* : -J ‘7 ‘ • i'. ion: 

human intelligence. One being 1 : ~ J rca 

as a sexual object is surely awa,'> T '. 1 < 

and suffers the consequences.:.--?/ rrr - r - 
ral threats offer no protection rs..,// a -wi j ^ 
such a human calamity, and ee^-'/j’^-^sn . « q 
no comfort for those whoendurtf. 

A. E. Santai.^ M-oukl 
New York, 

: • — 

The Holy Vote 

To the Editor: . 

For decades, politicians “ 

dered to the Jewish vote, the Ca^- to _ * 

vote, the black, Chicano and 
citizen vote and never were criti-., -'’r r 3 _ ■* 

But when the moralists, outran :n ‘ er to 
government decay, decide to pocr- 
votes, the entrenched cry “foufV' , 
Invoke the First Amendment. ,- "' Usl C« 

That SmMiHmnnt — i-. 


«« emrenenea cry 1 
Invoke the First Amendment. 
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mol rights of petition. So now we W.% 'J* ]? U* 
ated - holy vote, which' is legitimate .^pre 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


ifciisfrESVfLLE. Va. — The 
* line V' Staiw and iLs Western Euro- 

^ lilies are engaged in a quler but 

was aid program, in the form of 
and trade,, to ensure that the 
“^‘nbtraT^^ ^niort and its bloc can have both 
to orrjwid butter. * 

JS^ble srH?^r jSb**" 1 «po« In The Eauwmist 
6te *s.v Weh ^ p ^‘that the Eastern bloc collet 
porary e^tbg^nqw owes Western governments 


JffiSK 


fite . . as „ xS' rri debts are projected- to rise by 

t.*SR . .. we exalf : iSjV 50 pe*** 1 * 5n the next two 

dwl dressed 01 to. $100 'billion. They may even 

**1- TWTw Up ai «ilV ater ifIar S e sums are required 
«ta tion g,v* c,1 ^X her tea «« the Polish economy, 
wer- now k!^* ^y^ifcwouldhardly be^ surprising. 

Omte ciov’ ln ® of the subsidiza- 

J lO tarfi c ~~ a Eastern economies, there has 

Blve 5? Up ” attetxiPt by «>y Western gov- 

-:•»» ‘ Portrays,., 1111 to organize a long-term, uni- 
“T_f ■ as an ‘'a^sftiidicy among the democracies on 
^ delus^^i^nd Joans with the East. 

E Person J?: 'East's debts are so large that 
5U* min d Its chw 1 “■ "fo absorbing- much of their ex- 

;5£" P°» " Ther!?, raings. A Central Intelligence 

JS “oiated wnT 31 analysis, released In June 

mg so hidpT a 'W* hat the Soviet Union's interest 
^ uW ca nnot beaT 15 V" 15 equaled 18 percent of its 
*w*8 hand our ,-, W.J85 fnw> exports to noo-Comrau- 
K"tp that wjii r a ^lite2 c * ons; Poland’s equaled 92 per- 
dre» And if w Kee P U^T Jts eaniings; East Germany’s, 
Kfcu- lions to vL? a, %i? :eilt • Hungary’s, 37 percent: 
lean- match »E^^*h7 ia,s ' 38 P ercent : «k* Romania’s 
o be pretend^ fr^echostovakia’s. each 22 percent. 
ttm It i^ Wha ^soi? ver - only way that the East- 
«wc- of &v-; 10 oJ!^ trie s can reduce their trade 

no fn 7rl l ln j l W?' s 15 to Increase exports of prod- 
5rj CCe Pt it. Tfe 5^ compete directly with West- 

P ^ as shoes ' g,ass - and 

b xty, in light of this economic 

12* bens0r Circuit j JW. the invasion of Afghanistan, 

crisis in Poland, the Western 
***** J*%-acies have to sit down and ask 

- ^piard questions about just who 

r"— ... re helping with these loans. For 

j j ' ' » g how much does trade with 

5*1 MOSCOW’S pL? Europe benefit the Russians 

y . 0 ^Jeing them from the economic 

— _ III the Mid#*,® 5 o{ tbeir clients and allowing 

uc 3ft* Soviet military production? 

To -tip --sH* some sectors in which there 
: T?f pT* ; be no trade — such as comput- 

',vT , rp ‘ >,. KUSSianSi ^ lcks > machine tools? What level 
w ,_ ‘ a - 1 { ! S'°ff thejhnology should be exported? 
L~- : ' ** ..J °‘ make sense to bail out ineffi- 

5k '• “• ’ A '^° ^ins, iheyiWt bloc economies as a trade- 

m S! “®- international political stability, 

Moscow gives Roland? In sum, to what extent 
to Iraq. It alsu g^estem aid to the East compro- 
|B\ *are:oSjTia,ttiJ|iVesteni economic growth and 

t-\j% together with ^ t y security? 

Jf/M . friendship agrsjJate, rather than posing search- 
f F makes Lhe Stjviat sstions about East-West trade, 
^7 supplier of war racies have encouraged in- 

Eai: si businesses to compete for - 

f&M Strar.ee beham 1 deais that profoundly 

pnxi aimed peaai* 1 ^ se^ty tbe ^ est - 
ser.e, 0 f course. Saviet ec °nomy is being 
ft, w, s pi n ..r'tbened every day by the addi- 

S J#. er f huge industrial plants con- 

■ rj ®kl by Western firms that incor- 

high-level technok^y. Projects 
l- "early © billion will be com- 

aiwm i-oe wa. in the Soviet Union during the 
r-xcept for years by French and West 

54 10 amazir.g now J 4^ businesses. These include 
Cions — ve others vsisteel mills, aluminum -plants; 

spread its inllu^igaiid'ftw md r y worta ; me ftaaol 
jTCI> could do the same. emical plants, and an airport. . 

jtncil hennore, negotiations are near 

j9^0 fetion for a 3,000-mile $13 billion 

1-gas pipeline, to be buHt by a 

Jerman consortium, stretching 

f ' , Siberia to Western Europe. It 

ft Oftnal WamnF^y 40 bilIion Cubic feet of gas a 
» * d F ai T¥ ^ ^ the West. Hence, its construe- 

serve both to modernize the 

fsjljre [0 also ^economy and to increase West- 
41 a danger of lusuflgifeiropean dependence upon the 
terv W ; ves. on 'he osfeUnion as a primary energy sup- 
W fk Iike'.v to Keep ilaWest Germany receives 5 per- 
ftre 'ha: the bes: its total energy needs from the 

"T~, r e - ;c3 ; ;n :nB®tns, and it gets 53 percent of its 

if?* '•I’TSiS the ciaeflfcb®* 43 percent of its palladium, 

‘J 1 5 * W- ^VjaiPadtent of its titanium, and 13 per- 

f . U i-v tfcaa ®l® its asbestos from them. Should 
ao ®~ i.", - cr*& tan c a stern country become so de- 

ph5*5* °b suppHes? 

^ ' g|j ^result of these trends, there is a 

*»>* ~ , T— : 

me* rr-in-Aiet®" Turrun, assistant professor 

$ be sro te **■*■ ^jical science at the University of 

-QW. e--er teaches international rela- 

*** 

. lht '-erToi ^ r .. 1 — 

* us ' I t - e :. bars c^Jjnald Reagan loses a Presiden- 
JfWrt 7, livens & jetton that by all indications he 
nay ^ ^ have won, the primary reason 

rT -< e that he allowed President Car- 

du! cL’i^fpicture him as a man likely to 

; to5 11 jf V-e'.’jS^je nation into war. And a major 
CK- " cfcW^wiH be that Mr. Reagan, in the . 

Ait* 7 of the campaign, incautiously 

in a. ’^‘VscfSt 15 ^ that if elected he would re- 

•ae ■■ 3 ' r-t.^^theSALT II treaty. . 

Xt, suf- - made that known before, of 

Z~, c:rr.^--’ i- and says be would immedi- 

y*Ttart negotiating a new treaty. 

: I!W ,ypmpHa sItp hr mid-campaign his 

— ■ — '\<imess to “tear up” SALT ri — as 

i:5 . tjfoly Resident will certainly -call it in 

i flC te now agreed to — obscured . 

hvs — are for a subsequent treaty and 

in'* T .w 2 s-J:W r . plaosible’for Mr. Carter to de- 
t»*j ‘ s -- as opposed tounciear arms 

•m. *^j ** . (Wjon. 

,i v * wz& ^ 'jjfrpfarv of State Muslde — 


On East- West Trade 


By Jonathan Tumin 


clear need for America and its allies to 
evaluate the long-range implications 
of trade with the East. Yet America 
has done virtually nothing along these 
lines. The embargo on trade with the 
Soviet Union, as a result of Afghani- 
stan, is hardly adequate to the task. It 
is selective, short-term,. and fncreas- 


Tongues 
And M yths 

^ mm 

By Frank Anshen 

STONY BROOK. N. Y. — Ever since 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
1974, mandated special treatment in 
public schools for children who do not 
speak English, public interest in, and 
debate on, national and state policy to- 
ward languages other than English 
" and toward their speakers has been 
dominated by myths. Nowhere is this 
more true than in the debates in the 
New York City area on the role of 
Spanish in the schools. 

Myth No. I : The United States has 
always been monolingual. In fact, in- 
tolerance lor non-English languages 
as national policy is rather recent. 
Louisiana entered the Union in 1812 
with a French-speaking majority. 
Until the Civil War, Louisiana's legis- 
lative debates took place in French 
and English, laws were published in 
both with the French version often the 
official one, legal notices appeared in 
both, and both were used in legal pro- 
ceedings. Public and private educa- 
tion also took place in both. 

In 1902, a Congressional committee 
reported on the courts of New Mexico, 
which became a state in 1912, this 
way: “The justices of the peace practi- 
cally all . . . speak Spanish and the pro- 
ceedings of their courts are conducted 
in Spanish." As late as 1884, the legis- 
lature enacted a law specifically au- 
thorizing monolingual Spanish public 
schools, and later it required that Eng- 
lish be a subject in all public schools. 

In the 19th century, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania supported with public monies 
schools in which German was the lan- 
guage of instruction. There are exam- 
ples from Wisconsin, Colorado, Hawaii 
and other states, but the point is clear: 
Widespread governmental tolerance 
or support of bilingualism is neither 
new, nor un-American, nor divisive. 

In all of the states cited, English is 
cow the overwhelmingly predominant 
language. This resulted not from gov- 
ernmental flat but from recognition by 
individuals that the rewards of speak- 
ing English - were greater than the 
problems of learning it. 

Myth No. 2: Monolingualism is the 
norm, bilingualism a deviation. With 
surprisingly few exceptions, bilingual- 
ism is common throughout the world. 
In the Soviet Union and China the role 
of minority languages is a constitu- 
tional question. The future of Breton in 
France, Basque and Catalan in Spain, 
and Welsh in Britain are matters of 
continued debate. Finland has two of- 
ficial languages, Switzerland four, and 
India more than 20. Portugal, Iceland, 
the Korean Peninsula, and Cuba seem 
uncompromisingly monolingual, but it 
is not easy to add to that list. 

Myth No. 3: Belgium and Canada 
are examples of the disunity fostered 
by Government-sponsored bilingual- 
ism.- There is indeed enormous hos- 
tility in Belgium between French and 
Flemish speakers, to the extent that 
the French-language Louvain Univer- 
sity, once situated in the Flemish- 
speaking area, was forced to physi- 
cally relocate to the French-speaking 
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B -- ds* j: term, will press hard next year 

**’%e eS^vJficatiQn of SALT II- In the dos- 
es: . re of 3,1 u B 1 y and depressing 

>, rr r,\ ■.** ‘ offering voters little if any 

ivd ~ any side, this apparently 

v.-rf- '■“-or^idifference might be decisive: 

,* would “ tear up ” a nuclear 

i,; 1 rY. r .- s L, ‘/ ..*■.$* ^limitation agreement ; Carter 

■ l\ ■, ‘ seek to put it into effect. 

„ V- . Muskie speech obscures, of 

er* "-*■ V l ‘ V, Mr. Carter’s, considerable 
*?'& ^ of ineptitude in dealing with 

— - ^ it even contradicts what had 

, r ie President’s stated policy: he 

.. r^Vst a month ago that he would try 

the treaty only “if there is 
* V; ’. : ' j->- V® movement by the Soviets to 

their occupying troops from 

**1"-’. - '‘Vfuch movement has taken place, . 

kVit -' : r: ; Y ^ > v’.-^th this weathervane.Presidwit 
;v- v - : ^/w'evereals of field arecommon- 
*• : In fact, Mr. hfuskle gave , the 

•' -V ' Carter position its proper re- 
' y - _ v. : j -,- -\ m rr- one which has been true all 
H the nine or ten months when 

•*; , . - las been held Inabeyanceowing" 

’ ' Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

r ~ - * limitation is not, after all, a re- 

•• ••• . •- •: 
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limitation is not, after all, a re- 


A 

Fatal Fear 

By Tom Wicker 


ward to Moscow for good behavior but 
a. joint agreement in the interests of 
both nations. *• 

"It is precisely because SALT II 
assures an appreciable measure of 
restraint on Soviet capabilities,” 
the Secretary said, “. . . that we 
should ratify the . . . treaty as soon as 
possible." 

.He might have pointed out, but didn't, 
for example, what critics of SALT II 
have never been 1 able to explain away — 
that without the treaty’s limit on the 
number of warheads the Soviets can 
place on their heavy missiles, the al- 
ready costly and cumbersome MX 
scheme becomes wildly impractical. 
They could more easily deploy enough 
warheads to blow away the entire MX 
system than we could build the addi- 
tional she! ters to protect It. 

Nor did Mr.' Muskie point out what 
as a former senator he surely knows, 
that president Carter himself may 
have destroyed the best chance for 
SALT II ratification last fall. That was 
when he first raised the spectre of a 
Soviet -‘combat brigade.” in Cuba and 
declared it “unacceptable, only to 
.find it acceptable as soon as he learned 
he could not force the Soviets to re- 
move whatever it was. This ridicu- 
lously unnecessary war scare un- 
leashed Senate hawks, demoralized 
SALT !! supporters, diminished Mr. 


ingly in tatters. Its spirit was violated 
by the Senate vote on Sept. 26 to pro- 
hibit the use of funds to enforce the 
embargo on wheat for the Soviet 
Union. This action made a mockery of 
our protests to Western Europeans 
over their own trade deals and diplo- 
matic contacts with Moscow. 

1 


The Senate has given into the cras- 
sest of election-year traditions, with 
little thought to short- or long-term 
foreign-policy goals. Such actions will 
make it impossible to demand embar- 
goes in the future from allies who al- 
ready regard the current one as naive 
and ineffective. It also reduces the 
chances for coordination of trade 
policy after the embargo ends. Per- 
haps after our election is decided, a co- 
herent policy toward the East will be 
formulated. Ic is surely time to estab- 
lish guidelines, before the democra- 
cies, out of greed and lack of will, fur- 
ther enrich their adversaries: 



region. How did this hostility arise? 
When Belgium became independent in 
1830, French became the national lan- 
guage. Parliamentary debate and the 
affairs of most local governments 
were conducted in French as was all 
post-primary education. Strangely, 
this enforced monolingualism did not 
strengthen national unity; instead, 
among Flemish speakers it bred in- 
creasing nationalism and hostility to- 
ward French. In 1930, when the lan- 
guages were made legally equal, the 
alternative to the bilingual policy was 
civil war and destruction of Belgium 
as a unitary state. It is legal bilingual- 
ism that has saved Belgium, and legal 
monolingualism that has left a herit- 
age of Flemish suspicion and hatred of 
the French language that even .today 
threatens national unity.' r 

How about Canada? Quebec is gov- 
erned by a party dedicated to breakup 
of the Canadian federation. Surely 
here we see the divisive effects of 
bilingualism supported by the Govern- 
ment. Well, not quite. The rise in 
French nationalism in the last 20 years 
did not result from successful Govern- 
ment-sponsored bilingualism but 
rather from the failures of that policy. 
French speakers, living in a country 
dominated economically and politi- 
cally by English speakers, feared for 
the survival of French. 

The alternative to bilingualism in 
Canada would be legally enforced re- 
placement of French by English. We 
have an example of such imposition. 
Ireland was part of Ihe United King- 
dom, a state, like Canada, with an 
English-speaking majority. Succes- 
sive British Governments imposed the 
English language on Ireland to the ex- 
tent that by 1920 less than 5 percent of 
the population spoke Irish. This en- 
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forced monolingualism did little to 
promote feelings of unity in the British 
Isles, and today Ireland, unlike Que- 
bec, is independent. 

Myth No. 4: Children need the 
basics, not bilingual education. 

In Its decision, the Supreme Court 
reasoned that children cannot learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
when taught in a language they do not 
understand. It is difficult to argue with 
this conclusion. 

Frank Anshen is assistant professor of 
linguistics at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. 
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The 

Very Last 
Poll 

By James Reston 

Q. This is the very last election poll. 
How are you going to vote? 

A. None of your business. 

Q. Do you mind telling me how you 
voted in the last Presidential election? 

A. Yes, / mind. 

Q. What do you think of the candi- 
dates running for President? 

A. Not much. 

Q. Are you leaning one side or the 
other? 

A. I’m not leahing. I’m crying. 

Q. What do you think of John Ander- 
son? 

A. Best loser since Adlai Stevenson. 

Q. What about the Presidential de- 
bate in Cleveland? 

A. Good show but ridiculous. Presi- 
dents don't debate, they decide. 

Q. If I may may so, you’re an odd 
character. What are your affiliations? 

A. I don’t think I have any. 

Q. Look, you must belong to some 
bloc. We’re big on blocs this year. Are 
you an ethnic? 

A. I don’t think so, but aren’t we all? 

Q. Let me go down my list. You have 
to be something. Are you an Italian? 

■A. No. . 

Q. A union member? 

A. No. 

Q. A Hispanic? 

A. No, I think I’m one of the other 
guys — the forgotten majority. 

Q. They may let you vote anyway. 
What did your mother and father do 
about politics? 

A. They fought all the time. 

Q. Are you now or have you ever 
been a card-carrying member of any 
political party or of the Trilateral 
Commission or the Council on Foreign 
Relations? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you a Jew? 

A. My father was an Irish Catholic 
and my mother was a Presbyterian. 

Q. Wasn’t thata little awkward? 

A. It was terrible but wonderful. 
They had the most glorious battles at 
home Ond usually canceled out each 
other's vote, and . . . 

Q. Please don't go an, I have to find 
out where you fit in my poll. Are you 
an evangelical? 

. A. I don’t know what that means. 


Q. Are you par; of the moral majori- 
ty? 

A. / hope so. 1 wouldn't want to be a 
member of the immoral minority. 

Q. Then you must be for Reagan. 

A. I didn't say that. 

Q. Are you against him because he’s 
an aetdh? 

A. No, all politicians are actors. 

Q. What do you chink of his age? 

A. Just right. If he were any younger 
he might want a second term. 

Q. How do you feel about the candi- 
dates? 

A. I feel sorry for them. * 

Q. Why? 

A. / think they may be running to 
please their wives. 

Q. Hmmm — what does that mean? 

A. Well, as I see it, all three candi- 
dates in this race are married to very 
determined and ambitious women. 
Otherwise, Ronald Reagan and John 
Anderson might easily have settled 
happily for retirement. And if Betty 
Ford, like Ladybird Johnson, hadn't 
had the good judgment to take her guy 
back home, the history of the Presi- 
dency in the last few years might have 
been quite different. 

Q. You’re raving about the past. 
Does President Carter scare you? 

A. Only when he smiles. 

Q. Didn't he ask us four years ago 
“Why not the best?” 

A. That ’s why I don ‘t fear the worst. 

Q. Didn’t he promise us in 1976 a 
government as good as the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why are you complaining 
now? 

A. Because he kept his promise. 

Q. Are you accusing him of being 
consistent? 

A. My consolation is that they’re all 
inconsistent. Carter, who is really a 
dove, longing for peace and arms con- 
trol, is pretending to be a hawk. And 
Reagan, who would like to be a hawk if 
it didn’t interfere with his sleep dr 
create too much mischief, is pretend- 
ing to be a dove. 

Q. Are you saying, then, that the 
election makes no difference? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you worried about the lack of 
leaders in the United States? 

A. No, but we’re a little short on fol- 
lowers. 

Q. Do you believe what Carter and 
Reagan say about each other? You 
know, Reagan strolling through the 
White House playing with the button 
and Carter dismantling the Pentagon 
and wrecking the economy? 

A. Absolute twaddle. They're drivel- 
ing and so are you, but I have to go and 
. vote. 

Q. Then bow are you going to vote? 

A. As I said before, it's none of your 
business. 




Carter's already minuscule prestige, 
and probably sealed the fate of a 
treaty that could never have been rati- 
fied by more than a few votes. ■ 

Mr. Carter’s later withdrawal of the 
treaty, therefore, probably was as 
much in recognition of opposition in 
the Senate as it was an effort to punish 
the Soviets for invading Afghanistan. 
It is even plausible to speculate, as 
many world leaders have, that the 
Soviets acted as they did in Afghani- 
stan not least because they assumed 
SALT II was dead In the Senate, and 
detente with it, so that they had little 
to lose. 

’ Long before that, at its very outset, 
the Carter Administration set back the 
' pace of arras limitation agreement, 
probably by years, by presenting the 
Soviets with new and drastic prqpos- 
. als. Had Mr. Carter, instead, followed 
up on the Vladivostok agreement ne- 
gotiated by his predecessor, he might 
have had a SALT 11 treaty before the 
Senate in 1977 or .1978, in far more 
favorable circumstances. 

As it is, even if he is re-elected and 
follows through on Mr. Muskie’s 
pledge — two considerable ifs — he 
may find that the defeat of some sena- 
tors who supported the treaty (for ex- 
ample, Church of Idaho and Culver of 
Iowa) will make its ratification even 
more difficult. Those defeats,' if they 
occur, would be traceable to some ex- 
tent to Mr. Carter’s weakness at the 
top of the Democratic ticket. 

So there is more than a little irony in 
the prospect of the election being set- 
tled on an issue dramatized by Mr. 
Carter’s support for SALT II, as 
against Mr. Reagan's repudiation of 
it. Nevertheless, despite his own 
record of fumble and futility, despite 
SALT II’s dubious prospects, the' 
President is right on the merits of this 
crucial issue, and right politically — 
since every poll shows the public 
favors nuclear arms limitation, and 
since Mr. Reagan’s seeming opposi- 
tion to it fuels the fatal fear that his 
election would threaten war. 
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The interior of 
the Helrasley 
Palace, at left, 
which involved 
the restoration of 
the landmark 
Villard Houses of 
1882; and the 
interior of the 
Grand Hyatt, at 
right, which is a 
conversion of the 
old Commodore 
Hotel — “What is 
even more 
interesting than 
the care lavished 
on the interior 
designs is their 
totally different 
character; they 
are a study in 
stylistic contrasts. 
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Triumphant New 
New York 


By ADA LOUISE HUXTABLE 



ew York's two new luxury hotels, the Grand Hyatt 
... and the Helmsley Palace, have opened in a shower 
of superlatives from a battery of public relations 
J-ij specialists. Some of the claims are indisputable — 
the new hotels are indeed large, at upward of 1,000 
rooms each, and costly, at upward of $100 million, and they 
are important to both the image and the prosperity of New 
York. High on the publicists’ list is the fact that each repre- 
sented a unique architectural challenge, triumphantly van- 
quished. 

The Grand Hyatt is a conversion. The job consisted of 
transforming the substantial but undistinguished old Com- 
modore Hotel into the glittering flagship (flaghotel?) of the 
Mv act chain by adapting its trademark Lobby atrium to the 
restriction of an existing steel frame. This has. been done 
wiili ingenuity and elegance, and the result is' not-only a vast 
improvement over the spiritless interior court that has be- 
come an overreaching ciichfc, but also — give or take a few 
details — one of the handsomest public spaces in New York. 

The Palace had a different problem. The job there was to 
restore and integrate a landmark — the McKim, Mead and 
White Villard Houses of 1882 — into a new 51-story hotel, 
functionally and esthetically. This was not originally a pro- 
gram of the developer’s choosing; Harry Helmsley, the real 
estate entrepreneur who is both builder and owner of the Pal- 
ace, was carried “kicking and screaming.” in his own words, 
into preservation. It was, without doubt, a difficult and costly 
undertaking, but Mr. Helmsley is the first to admit that the 
results justified the money and effort, both as an investment 
and in the degree of value-added beauty and style obtained 
for the hotel. "What started as a commercial venture,” he 
says proudly, “ended as a work of art.” You might say that 
he is taking success with grace. 

The joy of Donald Trump, the developer responsible for 
the Grand Hyatt project, is also unconfined. Mr. Trump un- 
dertook what was a complex and risky investment at a time 
when New York, and 42d Street, were in the deepest dol- 
drums. His gamble, helped by a good financial deal when the 
city was desperate for new construction, has flowered into in- 
stant success. Both the Grand Hyatt and the Helmsley Pal- 
ace are already fully booked, and their handsome bars and 
restaurants are the latest "in” places, even as work goes on. 

Mr. Trump and Mr. Helmsley have a right to their 
euphoria. But it certainly wasn’t for free. Mr. Trump claims 
that the costs of the Hyatt were raised at least $5 million by 
the use of fine materials and superior details (some of that 
cost was saved by the preexisting steel). According to Mr. 


Helmsley, the restoration of the Villard Houses, with the pur- 
suit of a related design standard for the hotel, added an esti- 
mated $10 million to the Palace's price tag. 

It is therefore gratifying to be able to record that the 
pleasure of the investors is not caused just by the numbers 
that prove their financial astuteness; both men are posi- 
tively floating on their architectural triumphs. That is un- 
usual enough in New York’s real estate community. This is 
evidently a new and exhilarating kind of prestige in a busi- 
ness where money has been the measure of all things — and 
still is; it is just measuring more and different kinds of 
things. Champagne all around for everyone, in Harry’s Bar 
and the Hyatt Lounge. 

What is even more interesting about these two hotels 
than the care lavished on their interior design is their totally 
different character; they are a study in stylistic contrasts. 
For a not inconsiderable sum — these are, after all, very 
classy hotels, starting at a “bargain” $75 fora “standard sin- 
gIe”"or $120 for a one-room, “shite* ’ and going up to $1,300 for a 
“super-suite” at the Hyatt, with a range from $120 for a sin- 
gle to $480 for a two-bedroom suite with the price of pent- 
house suites on request at the Palace — you have a real 
choice. If ygp crave completely contemporary grand luxe 
you will find it at the Hyatt; the Palace offers a lush “period” 
adaptation of the Villard Houses’s ornate Franco-Italian ele- 
gance. 

Both solutions are remarkably well done. In each case, 
they are the work of teams of architects and designers, work- 
ing with the builder, the owner, the hotel operators and, not 
least, each other. The architects for the Grand Hyatt were 
Gruzen and Partners, with Der Scutt as consulting architect ; 
Dale Keller and Associates, and GKR Design Consultants- 
Barbara Greene, were the interior designers. 

The Palace’s tower is the work of the architectural firm 
of Emery Roth and Sons, with James W. Rhodes the restora- 
tion architect for the Villard Houses. The Villard interiors 
have been adapted and furnished for their new uses by Sarah 
Tomerlin Lee of Tom Lee Ltd., and the guest rooms have 
been designed by Leona M. Helmsley, Harry Helmsley’s wife 
and president of the firm's Helmsley Hotels division, who has 
kept a passionately -vatchful eye on everything. 

Not too long ago it would have been heresy, resulting in 
expulsion from the temple of modernism, to accept both a 
creative contemporary design and a quasi-historical, repro- 
duction approach to the same functions. Diehard or not, I 
still find that roost run-of-the-mill “traditional" solutions 
rarely rise above the constipatedly conventional, and usually 
signal the abdication of design opportunity. 

But the Palace is a special situation. The original interi- 



TV, Illness Is an Epidemic 


By JOHN J. O'CONNOR 



iseases, disabilities and touchy social issues have 
been tripping prominently, if not merrily, across 
the television screen for decades. Not without rea- 
son are the daytime soap operas traditionally clut- 
tered with doctors, hospitals and psychoanalysts. 
Audiences apparently enjoy an endless fascination with' 
other people's problems — and how comforting it must be 
when they are resolved tidily, with the self-sacrificing sup- 
port of assorted loved ones. 

Now, however, sicknesses and handicaps are on the ram- 
page throughout the. television schedule. Hardly a week goes 
by without a television movie dissecting at least one “sensi- 
tive” problem. And the apparent demand for such material 
is generating its own curious trends. There are more and 
more productions based on true stories, usually adapted 
from a published book. And, undoubtedly reflecting televi- 
sion's new preoccupation with “reality” programming 
(“Real People,” “That's Incredible!” and so forth), the key 
characters are increasingly being portrayed not by profes- 
sional actors but by actually handicapped persons, who 
sometimes are playing themselves. There is, for instance, 
this week's “Lefty,” being presented Wednesday on NBC at 9 
P.M. (unless the World Series goes to the full seven games) 
— but more about that below. 

If nothing else, the genre of “Disease of the Week” or 
“Problem of the Day” works at being diversified. Recently, 
for instance, viewers were offered plots dealing with aplastic 
anemia (“A Perfect Match”), teen-age prostitution 
(“Minnesota Strip") and therapy programs for rapists 
(“Rage"). And then there are the adaptations of true stories, 
a form that traces its strength at least as far back as 
"Brian’s Song,” depicting the warm friendship between two 
professional football players — the black Gayle Sayres and 
the white and dying Brian Piccolo. Since then, there have 
been, among countless others, “First You Cry," describing 
how Betty Rollins, the television newscaster, coped with a 
mastectomy, and “Sun-Rise,” the story of how a determined 
mother and father helped their autistic child. 

More recently, “A Private Battle" recounted how Cor- 
nelius Ryan, the writer, struggled with prostate cancer, and 
“The Children of An Lac” described how Ina Baiin, the ac- 
tress. struggled to save Vietnamese orphans, some of them 
afflicted with brain damage and congenital problems, some 


of mixed blood, which evidently isn't appreciated in Viet- 
nam. Miss BaJin played herself. Tomorrow evening at 9 on 
NBC, “A Cry for Love," which tells of the affair between an 
amphetamine addict and an alcoholic, was “inspired" by 
"Bedtime Story," Jill Schary Robinson’s autobiographical 
book. The epidemic of such treatments — or exploitations — 
shows no signs of abating. 

Meanwhile, there is the phenomenon of enlisting the 
services of “real people” for certain projects. It is not, cer- 
tainly, that actors are incapable of portraying many handi- 
caps. One merely has to remember Marlon Brando's para- 
palegic veteran in “The Men" or Jane Wyman's blind 
woman in “Johnny Belinda” or the several actors who have 
played the title role in the current Broadway production of 
“The Elephant Man.” Yet, there are certain physical condi- 
tions that cannot be duplicated by an actor. A stunning exam- 
ple was provided in the BBC’s “On Giant's Shoulders,” the 
story of what happened to one seriously deformed “thalido- 
mide baby” who was adopted by a middle-aged couple. Bom 
without arms or legs, blind in one eye and with two flippers at 
the bottom of his torso, teen-aged Terry Wiles could only be 
played by Terry Wiles. As it happened, his brightness and 
spirited personality flowed effortlessly through the televi- 
sion screen, making this one of last season’s more powerful 
public-television presentations. 

There is nothing terribly new about the handicapped ap- 
pearing on screen. The film classic “The Best Years of Our 
Lives" featured Harold Russell, a war veteran who had lost 
both of his hands in battle. But this kind of casting was rela- 
tively isolated. Television, on the other hand, has tong been 
offering close-ups of the physically handicapped and the 
mentally retarded in such areas as documentaries and fund- 
raising telethons. Going from these to dramatic vehicles was 
perhaps an inevitable step for a medium that prides itself on 
“actualities.” For just one example, a television movie has 
been constructed around the "Special Olympics" that each 
year promote the participation of mentally retarded young- 
sters. And this week's "Lefty,” produced by James Thomp- 
son and Gina Rester, uses the documentary-like techniques 
to dramatize several months in the life of Carol Johnston, a 
one-armed gymnast. Carol, born with a shortened stump as 
her right arm, portrays herself. In fact, there are no profes- 
sional actors in this one-hour program, but all the partici- 
pants are “acting" in an effort to capture moments from 
Carol’s past. Once again in the land of television, the line be- 
tween fact and fiction is quite intentionally blurred. 




ors of the Villard Houses and the remodeling carried out by 
Stanford White for Whitelaw Reid in 1891 are magnificent, 
and these rooms have been superlatively restored. (The 
north and central wings were always separate houses, and 
the north wing is now occupied by a grotto of civic art and ar- 
chitecture organizations.) Careful cleaning and painstaking 
repairs have revealed the dazzling beauty of inland marbles, 
mosaics, frescoes, elaborately carved woods, art glass and 
art work by Tiffany, La Faige, St. Gaudens and a galaxy of 
others. 

The quality and detail of this irreplaceable art and craft 
are so breathtaking, and these rooms are so obviously the 
high point of the Palace experience, that the new construc- 
tion's borrowed motifs automatically take on a supporting 
and subsidiary role. The guest rooms pamper outrageously 
with apricot velvets and gold-and-silver baroque trim. A 
ballroom manages to avoid the pedestrian new hotel model 
by virtue of its oval shape and charming 19th-century paint- 
ings mounted between decorative pilasters. The wood-pan- 
eled registration lobby is innocuous enough to escape being 
offensive, although it never rises to distinction, and the chan- 
deliers in the garage entrance are simply foolish, rather than 
pretentious. 

None of this would come off, however, without the real 
thing that is its raison d'etre. It is all background for the 
grand stair that takes one to the Villard interiors — the Gold 
Room or Music Room, where musicians will play on .the 
gilded balcony below the La Faxge lunette for cocktails and 
tea; the old dining room that is a tour de force of gleaming 
carved mahogany, now a bar; and the salon, with its array of 
decorative arts, to be used for special functions. 

A masterful St. GaUdens mantel in red Verona marble is 
the sculptural equal of the more elaborate example in the 
garden court of the new American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Moved for a connection to the new hotel. It is now 
the centerpiece of the entrance balcony, visible from the re- 
stored courtyard that provides pedestrian access to the 
hotel. A matching red Verona marble has been used for the 
lobby walls. 

The one monumentally unfortunate note is the exterior 
of the new tower, which rises directly behind the VnidKT.'- 
Houses. This soaring facade is a curtain wall of unforgive- 
able, consummate mediocrity; somehow the lesson of qual- 
ity got lost on the way up those 51 floors. 

The idea of quality is also the theme of the Grand Hyatt. 




Enterprising businessmen now 
merchandise from one comer of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that’s on-the-spot In the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet the ever-changing 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 


But Mr. Trump likes things chat glisten extravagan 
he also believes that a street as grimy as 42d can use- ! -■ 
glitter. The raateriais/at the Hyatt are gray mirror g .. ■* 
the renovated building's completely new skin (mud. 
than anticipated and Infinitely better than the Palace .- 
and a combination of highly polished bronze, stainlt - ' 
and mirror. . L 

The mix is showy, and Itworks. But the most fmf * 
part of the design is the way the-architects have into- J - 
the inevitable Hyatt atrium. The framework of exist ' 
umns suggested the solution. Because if was not p - 
structurally, to create the usual vertical court, the I.. — 

was opened at ground level for its entire length. Soi * 
ings were removed and floors lowered for a height of l-, : 
ries, and the columns and beams that remained wr' 
ered with bronze and mirror. The thrust of the space i- 
fore horizontal. The result is a spectacular multi-levc- 
approximately a city block of open interior, defined b 
imeter glow of natural light on three sides. 

Different levels — all open — serve the entrai>- ' '•'* 
main lobby and restaurants and bars. Highly polished ’ \ . 

figured beige marble, flowering plants, and a sheet c " ' 

flowing down one of toe vertical -marble slabs at the'-' . V ', \ 
dramatize the space. A cat’s cradle sculpture by P& .. . ,* 
bello bung above it all is unnecessary, but within thr J ; ' ft , . ‘ 
of glittering complexify it works reasonably well. ' 
gressrve and quite stunning geometry of the marble 
ally sculpture enough. An all-glass garden room Issue ‘ 
over the street by a spaceframe that is as decorative t " ] *_ T ~ 
structural. This is a welcome substitute for Hyatt’s 7 ; 1 ; 
dant revolving bars. (Another tiresome touch, toe - „* 

outdoor elevators, was also eliminated.) All of thes~ 'V\ . .V, 
kling, layered spaces, with people moving through thr.; . .. » 

come sophisticated urban theater. No gimmicks are "t,.'!"-. 
sary. -V- *.V %* 

The Hyatt has toe best “modem” ballroom in tl c: „ >. 1 

thanks to the high ceilings of th^existing structure tfcu_ ; . 

been kept, and. “chandeliers” .of crystals; architect \a 

massed in large briiliant rectangles..For contrast, ant .»»-*. 

stored! Gues^ rooms! suavely and simply doneiirf&t c r .« 
patterned burgundy, brown or green, have a refined 
emistic” glamor. ••• : i.-e 

None of this is standard Hyatt, or any other stcwt r-y.-ri 
hotel design. It is urbane and elegant New York. . -?***■ 

■ 1 * ■ "" — — — — — 

■ " " ^ 
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llJUtle siunr.ir,* Eeam«rvrfi' enta required by section 
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' a order to distinguish 

jtJfiSsas :hi best “jrcdenrkP sexual intercourse 
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j*W?r. ct that, he continued, the 

&ib Mcsrdsrd Hvan, lawful" bad been retained 

-■«*"«* the sexual intercourse 
awful in itself, and did not 
imply that the fact that the 
arse was against the 
will by the use of force Is 
de the act unlawfuL 

er, the concept of "unlaw- 
il Intercourse,” or lnter- 
it based on any legal right, 
n 840 of our Penal Lew, 
ot be Identified with the 
-ommon law concept that a 
•und by her marriage vows 
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® P -D- 20/ISfl). On the contrary, he 
went on to hold. In Israel the law 
with respect to the rights and duties 
of the husband and wife. Including 
those pertaining to sexual relations, 

would be the personal law of the 
couple (in the case under con- 
sideration that would be Jewish 
Law) and not the English common 
law. 

Justice Bechor then discussed 
what Jewish Law has to say on the 
question of a husband's right to 
have sexual intercourse with his 
wife, and the wife's duty to have 
sexual intercourse with her hus- 
band, as long as the marriage lasts, 
with special reference to a study of 
the subject made by Dr. N. 
Rakower. of the Ministry of Justice. 

He concluded that Jewish Law 
forbids a husband to have sexual 
relations with his wife against her 
will, while a wife who refuses to 
have relations with her husband 
may run the risk of bring declared 
a rebellious wife, with the conse- 
quent loss of her ketuba and other 
rights, but may on no account be 
compelled to have sexual Inter- 
course with him. 


IN OTHER WORDS, he held, a 
Jewish husband has no Inviolable 
right to have sexual relations with 
Ms wife (although he does have a 
duty to do so) and any sexual 
relations not permitted by Jewish 
law would be deemed to be “unlaw- 
ful" for purposes of section 34S. 

This conclusion, held Justice 
Bechor. is consistent with the fun- 
damental principle that a wife is a 
free human being and not a 
bondwoman subject to the charity 
of her husband — a principle which, 
unfortunately, has not been 
recognized in the legal codes and 
judicature of many enlightened and 
progressive countries. Nor is It dif- 
ficult to imagine, he continued, how 
tragic the fate of women in such 
countries could be, particularly 
where it is very difficult, and 
sometimes even impossible, for 
them to- obtain a divorce. 

Jengs of Israel, on the other hand, 
were truly blessed In that their per- 
sonal law, which Is Jewish law, has 
always adopted a progressive at- 
titude towards fixe enjoyment of sex 
in general and toward’s the 
woman's fulfilment In particular 
(see, inter alio, Jewish Woman in 
Jewish Law , by Rabbi Moshe 
" Mizelmari "of Yeafitva University, 
-Los Angeles). 

In short, held Justice Bechor, the 
English common law rule, which 
holds that a husband cannot be 
found guilty of raping his wife. Is 
not applicable, to the relationship 
between a Jewish husband and his 
wife; and In Israel a Jewish hus- 
band can be convicted of raping his 
wife. He realised, however, that the 
position might be different with 
respect to Moslem and Christian 
husbands, to the extent to which 
their personal law differs from 
Jewish law. 

The appellant's appeal against 
hla conviction for rape should, 
therefore, be dismissed, he con- 
cluded. But, on the other hand, In 
view of the fact that the appellant’s 
wife had, shortly before the assault 
on her had taken place, gone 
abroad with another man; of the 
fact that her desire tor & divorce 
(which she had subsequently ob- 
tained) had been one of the reasons 
for the assault; of the fact that the 
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By JUDY SIS GEL/ Jerusalem Post Reporter 



AS once a shabby hostelry 
he San Remo Hotel — 
n the busy Jerusalem cor- 
jw:Rehov Strauss meets 
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Ic," says Shai Solomon, 
director of the NCSY 
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lacking a real religious background. 
Outside of New York, explains 
Solomon, there are many members 
of Orthodox synagogues with little 
Jewish education and who don't 
bring observance Into their homes. 

Many NCSY members are ba'alei 
teshuva (Jews who have returned 
to religion), who ore studying in 
local yeshfvot, explains Solomon. 
“They need to meet outside the 
yeshhrot, and they wouldn't go %o a 
ni ght, club or a discotheque." The 
NCSY centre is a welcome alter- 
native. 

Completely non-political, the only 
Ideology that the NCSY centre in 
Israel promotes is to look at aliya as 
an option. 

Some of the youngsters at' a re- 
cent musical evening at the centre 
were Jenny Karpen, 18, from 
Omaha, Nebraska; Dawn Posner, 
17, from Memphis, Tennessee; 
Mark Wasserraan, 17, from the 
Bronx, New York; Michael Sass, 18, 
from Los Angeles; and Jeff Danzar, 

. 17. also from L.A. 

In the southern "Sun Belt" and on 
the West Coast, where American 
Jews are moving In large numbers, 
Jewish observance is diluted and 
requires much effort. The NCSY 
youngsters told of local Jewish com- 
munity centres that admit. non- 
Jews, feelings of discomfort- from 
being the only Jews in clAss, and 
widespread ignorance about Israel. 

Asked to list some ot her local 
NCSY activities. Dawn Posner In- 
cludes visits to hospitals, preparing 
Purlin packages .tor the needy or 
sick,. Tora studies, a leam-a-thon ‘ 
benefit charity, and even just pla- 
ice-skating together. 

Some talk of considering aUyt 
even though they all want to go to a 
American university first. Other > 
want to he teachers In Jewlsu 
schools, in order to Inculcate i' 
others — In an Interesting way - * 
what they missed as youngsters. 

While ip Israel, they •« grateful 
.for the NCSY c.entre. "It's *teat '-o 
be able to find people with -the same 
background a* mine," Jeff aimerta.- 
“It’H be the add^ss I host 
remember." 


wife, herself, had testified that 
their small son was very attached 
to his father and needed him : and of 
the fact that this was the first time 
that a Jewish husband had been 
found guilty of raping his wife, he 
thought that the appellant's 
sentence should be reduced to 18 
months actual imprisonment plus a 
suspended sentence at 18 months. 

IN CONCURRING that the appeal 
against the conviction for rape 
should be dismissed. Justice Ben 
Porr* held that the Interpretation of 
tht -*rm "unlawful" in section 348 
which her colleagues favoured was 
the most convenient one In the cir- 
cumstances. For if In accordance 
with the personal law of the ac- 
cused, the act he had committed 
was prohibited, then U was obvious- 
ly "unlawful." In view of this con- 
clusion, she continued, she 
preferred to defer for future con- 
sideration the question of whether it 
was necessary to establish a con- 
nection between the term "unlaw- 
ful" In section 345 of the Penal Law 
and a couple's marital obligations 
under their personal law. 

For it is no secret, she explained, 
that many couples go through a 
religious marriage ceremony only 
because they have no alternative, 
in the absence of civil marriage in 
Israel, and not because of any 
religious convictions. On the other 
hand, the civil marriages 
celebrated abroad, whether 
between Jews or mixed couples or 
members of other faiths,- are 
recognized In Israel, by virtue of 
private international law. It might 
be possible, therefore, that not all 
husbands who have sexual Inter- 
course with their wives against 
their will and by force would be 
regarded as equally guilty under 
the secular criminal law, since 
where a religious ceremony was 
virtually forced upon a couplfe, this 
could have the effect of deciding the 
fate of the husband in one direction, 
whereas if the couple had had a 
civil marriage, the result could 
have been different Furthermore, 
in mixed marriages celebrated 
civilly abroad, all manner of com- 
plications could arise In choosing 
the law Iel accordance with which 
the question of whether the sexual 
intercourse had been lawful or not 
should be determined; and If the 
appropriate law should deem sex- 
ual relations with a wife against her 
will to be lawful, this would be 
repugnant in a Jewish state where 
the persona] law of most of the In- 
habitants forbids Ov husband, to take_ 
his wife by force. * 

And in any event, ' concluded 
Justice Ben-Porat, she felt that In 
general the insertion of the expres- 
sion "unlawful" in the definition of 
an offence is of no significance. 

Appeal against conviction dis- 
missed and against severity of 
sentence allowed. 

Judgment given on September 24, 
1980. 


ONE OF the most popular flowers, 
roses should be richly blooming 
now if they have been grown with 
abundant sunlight and sufficient 
water. 

Give them fortnightly feedings of 
organic liquid fertilizer, prepared 
from chicken or cow manure. This 
la preferable to all chemicals. If 
you can't prepare manure 
solutions, provide each rose bush 
with half a bucket of well-rotted — 
not fresh! — chicken or cow 
manure or compost. 

A handful of bone-meal will also 
remarkably Influence tbe flowering 
power of a rose. Work it 20-30 cm. 
deep into the ground around the 
plant. 

Sporadic sprays with a 
malathion-seprol solution will 
check insects and fungus (mildew 
and rust). A dry treatment for the 
latter is sulphur powder, dusted on 
the bushes. This Ls best done on a 
windless day, and early In the mor- 
ning. 

Disbudding now will ensure 
bigger flowers and a fine late dis- 
play. 

November Is the time to prepare 
planting holes for new roses. There 
may be an empty spot In your rose 
bed, or perhaps you may want to 
change a lawn area or other unused 
spot Into a rose bed. Many people 
with new flats have plenty of empty 
garden space. We are all impatient- 
ly waiting for the green light to 
plant. 

The optimal time for planting 
bare-rooted roses in Israel is from 
early December until February, 
but plant holes should be well 
prepared in November, and now is 
the time to plan them. European 
and American rose growers, 
through many experiments, found 
that roses grew much better in 
trenches prepared 4-5 weeks before 
planting time. Roses In tins, with 
their root ball in soil, are not bound 
by the calendar and can be planted 
year-round. Roses will grow happi- 
ly In all of the various soils In this 
country. They prefer a neutral or 
slightly acid (6-7) pH home, but will 
do well even in a slightly alkaline 
(7.51 soil. You will do your roses a 
great favour if you prepare each 
planting hole with half a bucket of 
organic material, manure or com- 
post. It ts essential to make each 
hole big and deep so as to spread 
out roots flat in a natural way, and 
not to press or bunch them in a 
narrow hole. It ls a good idea to fork 
some peat Into the bottom of each 
hole. This will help to establish 
better roots. 

The correct distance between 
bushes varies according to the - 
species. If you ore not sure what 
kind of rose to choose, consult an 
expert or ask a nurseryman. (Look 
in the "Green Pages.") Just now, 
when all roses are still In full 
bloom, ls a good time to look and 
consider what you want. 

Generally there should be 80-70 
cm, between planting holes. Hybrid 
tea roses, like pascal i or superstar, 
which grow approximately 75 cm. 
high’, ’ shoal’d ‘be planted about 50 
enru apart. Higher-growing tea- 
hybrids, like peace should be 70 cm. 
apart. Very tall floribunda rosea 
(Queen Elisabeth ) need 90 cm. 
between plants. Tbe much smaller 
polyantha rosea, planted as a living 
border fence, will be satisfied with 
a space of only 40-45 cm. 

NOVEMBER, of course, is bulb 


COMING UP 
ROSES 

GARDENER’S CORNER/Walter Frankl 



Rosa systyla — mother of hybrid roses 


time. The small bulblets that 
developed last season around the 
mother bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, 
frees las. gladioli and others can be 
used for cultivation. Sow them — 
each kind in a separate seed box — 
now In close trenches, about 10 cm. 
from row to row. In a row bulbs 
should be 3-4 cm. apart with plan- 
ting depth varying according to the 
size of the bulblets. Use a 50:50 soil- 
sand mixture. Don’t expect any 
flowers the first year: there will be 
leaves only. 

Keep the trenches weed-free, 
water regularly during rainless 
periods and take the bulblets out for 
storing when their foliage fades in 
early summer. They will then 
probably have doubled in size. 
Store them In sawdust, dry sand or 
vermlcullte and sow them again 
next autumn. This time, too, mere 
will be leaves only; after the third 
growing season, the first, long- 
awaited flowers will appear... and 
many, many new bulblets. This 
treatment, of course, requires 
much patience and time, three 
years, but will also drastically 
reduce your gardening budget. 

October is the last opportunity to 
plant spring-flowering bulbs, ex- 
cept for tulips which can wait until 
mid-November. Flower bulbs are 
quite expensive this year, but are 
available now In a variety of kinds 
and colours at all seed shops and 
garden centres. Incidentally, the 
Jerusalem Horticultural Society 


obtained several hundred thousand 
paper- white narcissus, bulbs from 
the Flower Marketing Board and 
distributed them among schools, in- 
stitutions, etc. Society members 
can buy this bulb for a token, price 
of ten new agorot while in shops and 
nurseries they cost as much as 20 
times this. Paper-white narcissi 
thrive In every soil and can also be 
grown and brought to bloom in a 
bowl or saucer of ordinary gravel 
kept slightly moist 

THE TIME is past for planting new 
lawns. You will have to wait until 
spring. All lawns in this country 
will soon start their hibernation and 
become dormant. Make their 
winter as pleasant aa possible in the 
following way. First remove all 
deep-rooting perennial weeds, and 
then cut your lawn grass, fixing the 
mower blade to a height of 3 cm. 
Remove all clippings carefully with 
a lawn broom to avoid rot and 
throw them onto the compost heap. 
Cut also all lawn edges, but these 
clippings should not go on the com- 
post heap, because they partly con- 
tain roots and, with the help of com- 
ing rain, may start a lawn cover 
over your compost. Just throw 
them into a dust-bin. 

Next cover your lawn with a 1-2 
cm.-thiek layer of compost. Water 
once a week — twice during periods 
of hamsin — until rains become 
frequent enough to relieve you of 
this duty. Clean your mower 
thoroughly after the last cutting of 


the season, oil where necessary and 
store In a dry place. 

DELPHINIUM Is one of our most 
decorative garden flowers. Also 
called perennial larkspu 
(Delphinium eultorum, darvanit 
ravshnaUt In Hebrew). It may be 
used as a background plant for 
□ower beds or as a source of ex- 
cellent multi-coloured cut flowers. 
It can be raised from seed available 
now at better seed shops. In theory 
delphinium seed can be sown 
successfully at any time of year, 
but that sown in autumn will bloom 
after a shorter period of growth 
than that sown in spring. 
Delphinium la best sown In seed 
boxes, which should be covered 
with glass or a plastic sheet during 
heavy rains and frosty weather. 
Sterile verraiculite. mixed with 
peat provides the best growing 
medium. Spread the very small 
seeds In rows — not trenches — 
over the levelled medium and bare- 
ly cover with vermlcullte or pure 
sand, not more than 2-8 zxxffllixietres 
deep. Water with a hand-sprayer 
and place the box In a spot with 
sheltered light- Given the right con- 
ditions, delphinium seed ought to 
germinate 14 to 21 days after sow- 
ing. 

Delphiniums, not yet fully ap- 
preciated In this country, have been 
honoured for their beauty by the 
founding of special delphinium 
societies In England and the United 
States. These groups have 
specialized in delphinium growing 
for many decades and provide 
seeds, plants and knowledge for 
thousands of amateurs. It ls a well- 
known fact that many home gar- 
deners love to bring up plants of 
any sort from seed. Their pleasure 
lies. In seeing, as a result of their ef- 
forts and care, tiny seeds develop 
into beautiful plants. To them this Is 
one of the joys of gardening. 

Dephlnlum can't take too much 
sun or high temperature, or frost or 
too much moisture. It Is one of the 
beautiful flowers that are not easy 
to grow. Its foliage nearly dis- 
appears In winter and emerges 
again from the plant's fleshy un- 
derground crown. Delphinium re- 
quires rich, fairly heavy, but well- 
drained soil. Early spring 
applications of bone-meal every 
year are beneficial. Complete fer- 
tilizer may be applied In May. Dig 
well-decayed manure or compost 
deeply Into the ground before plan- 
ting. Never apply manure as a top 
dressing. Propagate by division of 
old stock every third year. My two 
delphinium plants — one light and 
one dark blue — have been growing 
for seven years in a very big con- 
tainer. They flower in spring, and 
when I cut them down after the 
flowers fade, they bloom again In 
autumn. 

RAISE YOUR vegetable beds for 
winter. Soon long-lasting rains will 
pour down and flood your garden. If 
this happens several days in a row. 
It will damage most garden plants. 
To avoid this, act now, while the soil 
Is still relatively dry and workable. 
Deepen all paths around your 
vegetable beds by 15-20cm. and use 
the soil to prevent the deepened 
paths from becoming muddy pools. 
Find some cast-off tiles, big flat 
stones or bricks and put them about 
50cm. apart around the raised beds. 
This will also prevent muddy feet 
when you harvest vegetables. 


AUTUMN READING FROM THE JERUSALEM POST 


Days are getting shorter, nights are getting 
longer and it's getting near "curl-up-with-a- 
book" time. 

All the books below are available from better 
bookshops throughout Israel, from the offices 
of The Jerusalem Post in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Haifa or post free from The Jerusalem 
Post P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. All prices include 
VAT. Please enclose cheque with order. We'll 
send a book anywhere in the world. 



HASS1DIC STORIES. A shining 
array of storias mined from the 
golden mountain of 18th cen- 
tury Polish Hassidic legend, 
compiled by Meyer Levin. In 
colour and complexity of plot, 
these Hassidic tales rival the 
Arabian Nights. A beautiful ex- 
ample of simple folk art that 
strikes so close to eternal truth, 

IS13 



A History 

SHAI. I . 


From the Rise of 
Zionism to Cur Tune 

Howard M. Saohar 


A HISTORY OF ISRAEL. From 
the rise of Zionism to our time 
by Howard M. Sachar. 900 
pages. The definitive work, both 
authoritative and comprehen- 
sive. Examines the political, 
economic and sociological fac- 
tors and the personalities that 
have influenced Zionism. 
Soft cover. 

IS75 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL 174 un- 
forgettable photographs by Hilla 
and Max Jacoby. Foreword by 
Heinrich Boll. Large format, 
superb printing, a never-to-be 
forgotten experience. The ul- 
timate gift. In the US this book 
costs S40. IS250 


JUDAISM IN STONE. The 
archaeology of ancient syn- 
agogues by Hershel Shanks is 
. the first comprehensive book to 
reveal the historic role of the 
synagogue in Jewish life. Large 
format. Hardcover. 1 50 pic- 
tures. 16 in full colour. 
Published in the US at $27.95. 

IS1 43.70 





TOUCHING HEAVEN. 
TOUCHING EARTH. Hassidic 
humour and wit compiled by 
Israel's TV Rabbi Shmuel Avidor 
Hacohen with intriguing illustra- 
tions by Mane Katz. A beautiful 
gift book. Now in third printing. 


S5SSA&S IS44.80 


FINAL JOURNEY. Professor 
Martin Gilbert's definite work 
based on eye-witness accounts 
and contemporary evidence 
records the fate of the Jews in 
Nazi Europe. 224 large format 
pages, scores of photographs. 
Soft cover. IS71.30 


Hilbeh. Samneh. Jihnun and 
Kirsheh. They're all here plus 
dozens of other intriguing 
dishes from the culinary 
folklore of the Yemen and the 
Holy Land. 

Compiled and . illustrated by 
Naomi and Shimon Tzabar. 
Sadan Publishing. 

IS28 





ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE BI- 
BLE. Book by Book by Gaalyah 
Comtek! and Prof. DJI. Freed- 
man is an updated, comprehen- 
sive and beautifully presented 
summary of every book of the 
Bible. Keeps abreast of the 
latest archaeological dis- 
coveries. Best guide for un- 
derstanding the bible. 350 
pages, over 400 photos and il- 
lustrations. More than 25.000 
copies sold: 

IS50 


What* Cooking in brad 

{and where to find if) 



r...i 


YEMENITE 



COOKERy 



ASSMJUNTCUDE 

Pi * i* M««i' V 

PW -r. ■ anus pi naifiM * ■» 


WHAT'S COOKING IN ISRAEL 
and where to find it. The low- 
down on 1 1 7 Israeli restaurants 
from Mt. Hermon to Eilat it's all 
here, cuisine, service, location, 
ambiaoce. value. Delightfully 
illustrated. I $10 


To: Th« Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 
Please send me (my cheque is enclosed) 



NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Superb Planning 
Perfect Implementation 
And a secure investment in 

ELRAM TOWERS! 
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Swedish industrialists 
here for business talks 




lx -i 





TEL. AVTV. — Israel's present In- 
dustrial capacity and its research 
and development potential will be 
the focus of Interest this week of an 
eight-member delegation of 
Swedish Industrialists who arrived 
here yesterday. Their visit follows 
that of an Israeli delegation of 
manufacturers to Scandinavia in 
September, 1979. A Norwegian in- 
dustrial delegation visited Israel 
thls«March. 

Israel's main exports In 1979 to 
Sweden were In the field of 
agriculture. Of total exports of 
$44. 6m. in 1979, some 525m. were 
citrus- fruit, citrus 'products, other 
processed foods and flowers and 
seeds. In the industrial field, 
diamonds led all others, accounting 
for $7.lm. It was followed by tex- 
tiles. with $ 2 . 4m.; machinery and 
spare parts, $ 2 m. ; tools and metal 
goods, 51.5m.; chemicals. 51.4m., 
and rubber and plastic goods., 
$1.3m. 

Other expert items were of little 
consequence, sucb as paper and 
paper products, which were only 
562,000. “But there is some 
significance in this item, small as It 
is." a spokesman for the Manufac- 
turers Association noted. "After 
all, of the 5104m. worth of goods we 
Imported from Sweden, the largest 
Item was paper and cardboard, 
which accounted for 584.2m., or 
about one-third of all Israel’s im- 
ports. So, we are managing to ship 
coals to Newcastle, if in a small 
way." 

The other main Imports are 
motor vehicles and other transport 
equipment, 527.1m.; machinery, 
518.2m.: metals and metal 
products, 57.7m.. and chemicals, 
55.4m. 

"On the other hand, Israel in 1979 
bought 527,000 worth of diamonds 


from Sweden,” he noted. 

Trade in both directions Is con- 
siderably higher during the 
current, second half of 1980. 

During the visit special emphasis 
will be placed on three main fields. 

The first is Israel’s R&D. which Is 
highly advanced and which enjoys 
a special advantage, since both 
professional, skilled and semi- 
skilled manpower is much cheaper 
here than In Sweden. 

The second field is the possibility 
of exploiting Israel as a sub- 
contractor for some of the products 
Sweden ships to Egypt. The third Is 
Israel's unique advantages in 
regard to both the Common Market 
and the American General System 
of Preferences. 

The visitors will tour the Else hit 
and Elbit plants in Haifa, several 
Koor factories. Gottex, Osezn, 
Israel Aircraft Industries, and 
meet with leading Israeli govern- j 
ment officials. 

The group consists of: 

Axel Iyeroth. chairman of the 
International Council of Swedish In- 
dustries, and vice-president of the 
Federation of Swedish Industries; 
Lars Nabseth, director-general of 
the Federation, of Swedish In- 
dustries; Erik Braunerheim, direc- 
tor and special adviser (foreign af- 
fairs) of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries; Olle Franzen, president 
of Fhiiipsfoeretagen AB; Sune 
Lars son, managing director of 
Norh&n AB. and chairman of the 
Sweden-Israel Chamber of 
Commerce; Ingvar Petzaell, direc- 
tor of the Industrial Policy Depart- 
ment of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries; Sten Sporre, managing 
director of "F-IDE": and Mrs. 
Elvy Svennerstaal, head of the Sec- 
tion for Trade Policy in the Federa- 
tion of Swedish Industries. 


Three bad years— and no end in sight 

Farmers complain bitti 
about government neg] 
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By MACABEE DEAN, 
Jerusalem Post Reporter ‘ . 
TEL AVIV. — “The only good thing 
about the 1979/80 agricultural year 
were the plentiful rains, which were 
completely independent of the 
government's disastrous 
agricultural -policy." 

This is how Yehuda S&'&di, of the. 
Hi st adrut- affiliated Agriculture 
Cadre described the effect of- the 
present government on the court 
try's farmers- He said that the past 
three years had been bad for the 
farmers, and there 'were no signs! 
that the cycle was befog broken. 

The authorities were well aware 
of the situation, he charged, noting 
that after the farmers 
demonstrated in front of the. Prime- 
Minister's office last March, a com- 
mittee was set up to look into their 
problems. So far, he said, this com- 
mittee had failed to tackle many! 
problems. Sucfc^ decisions as it had 
arrived at were not being- im- 
plemented, he added.' 

Sa'adi said that costs of the 
means of production (seeds, -fer- 
tilizers) in 1979/80 rose by 140 per 
cent, while income from production 
rose by only 125 per cent, putting a 
heavy squeeze on the farmers. 


As for exports,, their - profit - ., ■: 

. dropped constantly: In the 1 >-i ' ‘ m 
1979 to March 1980 period, tb \ ■ 

of production rose .by .HQ prV-c* 5- 
while returns 'fromtfte 
currency" . basket rose by c " • 1 ’ * 

per cent, putting: another s “ V ’ 
on the agriculturalist. 

This was ohe of .the reason 1 *\ 
the quantity of experts dr L_r* ' i: 
The decrease was: vegetal- r ' ; ‘ r . 
per cent;; poultry and ' 

products, ;83 percent; citrus';!, 
cent : awLof other fnrttoipe. C 
As for the local market--' >' 

: said. -the. farmers were **’ 
caught la a few more' * ** 

First, . the .-price.' of . gover/ 
controlled items, a u ch _as , 
andotherim ports; was - i 

beingra3s^; (m the other 9 * 

govemm ent was . not 
price of the produce to 
Moreover.tbe farmerawef ( - u f 
ed : to fake short-term loans ' Tf 1 , 

seeds and fertilizers, to *' 

produce for the local market, 
increased the costs of proo-'"'*" 

tremendously. He wanted -f*' 
financing from, goverx 
sources, 'such as the fodusfa — . 

received in one form or anot^ 

their exports. - 


Combined tours of South Africa and Kenya 


TEL AVIV. — Israelis who have 
always wanted to go on a safarl ln 
Africa but perhaps also 'wanted to 
visit South Africa, can now do both. 
Pel tours, Israel's oldest tourist 
agency is offering Just such a com- 
bination. 

The all-inclusive tours, to be run 
from November through April (the 
spring and summer seasons in 
South Africa), consist of three 
weeks of sightseeing throughout 


South Africa, followed by a x 
long safari, in Kenya. A visit. * 
Seychelle Islands Is an optloz^ 
tra. ' j 

In another innovative 
Pel to urs has organized br 1 
sessions to promote the tou!; 
which films of South African C. 
Bites are shown. The' next ae' 
are at the Dan Carmel In Her; 
October 22, and at the Jeru" 
Plaza on Octoer 29, both at S' 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


TW0-IN-0NE ER0SSW0R0 


CRYPTIC PVZZLE 


ACROSS 

I Plying ve sel? 161 

7 Is such mlrung ireely avail- 
able to actors? -fli 

8 Like the outcry when an old 
nun gets out of turn c4> 

10 Thing for fixing pleau>? i6» 

11 Music for the relatively in- 
sensitive? 1 6» 

14 Civet-Cat's doctor? i3i 

16 Bring up the question of 
Anes. possibly? iji 

17 Point to a listener close at 
hind * 4 1 

19 Punished an Indefinite 
amount. ma<-be (£■ 

21 Wh.it the shiftless fclliw 
never did? i5i 

22 Leave nothing for the 
master, mister* iji 

23 James's word 1 <4i 

26 Historic council J want to 
rcshufllc i Si 

28 Somewhat farcically remote? 
f5) 

29 What sort of refuse can be 
put m this? i3-3j 

30 The one error leading to" a 
broken leg i6> 

31 Flnt-botiomcd vessel right! 

In the rher ' 4 ■ 

32 StatlonwcmaiV <8l 

33 Paltry arrangement for Les 
and May ■ 6 1 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptir or the Easy puxzle. 

I I I I, — — i EUSY PVZZLE 



DOWN 

t Salt, per naps, or nautic.d 
youngster (6j 

2 Heavyweight with a certain 
skill <6* 

3 Was earned forward >41 

4 Protected as a matter of 
policy (7 1 

s Chi d? No na a deer’ (5) 

6 Laois m tern. possibly *5". 

8 it runs down from La< 
Angels* to Virginia 1 i4; 

9 Curtailed last menth fer, 
business purposes (3) 

12 its crazy when an educated 
man comes to a dead end >3) 

13 In essence, a geographical! 
name ib) 


IS Just a Utde bit off course i 
f5i 

[18 He gets Leslie upset about 
Violet *5* 

19 Bad weather with a way of 
turning grand? <3> 

20 One new arrangement (33 

21 Handcuff Mad Maclean! (?) 

22 Many a piece of lace is worn 
<3 j 

2 3 it's devoured out of hand <0> 

34 It's great fun among 

superior gymnasts (4> 

25 Ideally moe and theughtfui! 

26 observe It with Its hands, 
over lts face *.5» 

37 A part for a well-known 
actress <5; 

38 In the first place, it's a 
tree (3) 

30 Stay upright.' (4) 


ACROSS 

1 Large vegetable 
>6) 

7 Hellish (8i 

8 Heavenly body 
(41 

lffl Insect 1 6) 

11 Begins i6> 

14 Pish (31 

16 Loafs (si 

17 Merit (4i 

19 Trademark (5) 

21 Large flower r5> 

22 Check accounts 

151 

33 Deep voice m 
36 No holds barred 
(3-2* 

28 vehicle «3-» 

29 Quest t6i 

30 Beer (6) 

31 Speed (4) 

33 High position (8i 
33 Crop pest i6) 


DOWN 

1 Speak indistinctly 

I 2 Decayed (8) 

3 Metal strand (4) 

4 Pate »7f 

5 Growl threaten- 
ingly (5) 

6 Lustre (5l 

8 Prophet (4) 

9 Everythin 13) 

12 Tot up (31 

13 Rends (5) 

15 Grill i5J 

18 Stroll (5) . 

19 Garden plot (3) 

20 Insect (3) 

21 Hits (7) 

22 Tune (3) 

23 Fight (9) 

24 Type or bet (41 
35 Scribble (6) 

26 Michaelmas daisy 
(5* 

27 Dead language 

I <S) 

28 By way of (3) 

30 Prepare a bever- 
age <41 


Jerusalem •' - 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent 
Collection of Judalca, Art and 
Archeology: Mathias Goerltz — 
Architectural Sculptures; Picasso — the 
Vollard Suite — Picasso's 100 prints In 
celebration of the centenary of Picasso's 
birth : Mies van der Rohe — The 
Barcelona Pavilion: furniture and 
sketches; Love Thy Neighbour — 
photographic works (Ruth Youth Wing) ; 
Andre Kerteax: Photographs of a 
Lifetime (from 21.101. Jewelry from Ca- 
naan 1800-1200 B.C.E. ; Rock Engravings 
from the Negev and Sinai; Mexico: Ac- 
tivities and work tables for the whole 
rsmUy; Animals at the Israel Museum; 
Ladejinsky Collection of Aslan Art; 
Maremont Collection of Pre-Columbian 
Art; Trends In Geometric Abstractions 
after Cubism; Hebrew Script and 
Inscriptions; Rockefeller Museum: 
Function and Design In the Talmudic 
Period. 

Visiting hoars: 10-3. Tomorrow main 
museum open 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10- 
10. At 3.30: Walt Disney's "BaraM." 
Guided Tour st Israel Museum: Sun.. 
Mon., Wed.. Thur. 1 1 a-m. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed.. 
Thur. 10 a.m..5 p.m. Tues. 10a.m.-lO p.m. 
Frl.. Sat. 10 a.ra.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun.Thur. 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m. Frl.. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Yesterday's Cryptic Solution 
ACROSS.— L Stout. 6. Stick. 
9. Trotter. 10. AU-oy. 11. Vanlt. 
13. Sleep. -13. Medical. 15. Dip. 
17. Aria. t8. RA-ptec. 19. Devil 
(rev). 20. Esteem. 22. D-Is-C. 24. 
R-oy. 25. Defence. 26. Piker. 27. 
MA-dam. 28. Cored. 29. Pat-riot. 
36. Penal 31. Dytag. 


Yesterday's Easy Solution 
[ ACROSS.— 1. Brute. 6, ScowL 
9. Ostrich. 10. Limp*. 11. Outer- 
12. Storm. 13. Defence. 15, Act. 
17. User. 18, Fester. 19, Laird. 
20. Call-up. 22, Clap. 24. His. 25, 
Impulse. 36, Acute. 37, Smash. 
23. Alter. 39. Termite. 30. Undid. 
31. Edits. 


DOWN — 2. Teller. 3. C-topi-a- DOWN. — 2. Raises. 3. Tcpper. 

4, Try. 5. sun. 6. Several. 7. 4. Eai 5. Crate. 6. Scorned. 7. 
Trap. 8. Coltte ('caoil'i. 12. Chum. 8. Whence. 12. Scrap, la. 
I Salem. 13. Mater. 14. Ditty IS. Dutch. 14. FCBs. IS. Atoll. 16. 
Di-G (n. 16. p-rice. 18. Rider. 19. Tripe. 18. Frame. 19. Lurched. 
Dec-lmaL 21. SoVAC-e. 33. 21, Airman. 23. Culled 23. As- 
o-ep-uty. 23. Screen. 35, Deny. pert. 25. Items. 28, Asti- 38, Ate. 
26. Papa. 38. Cod. 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 


OLD CITY ART GUIDE 
The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tifcret Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serigraphs. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadaaaah 
projects. 55 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-416333, 02-426271. 

2 . Medical Centre. KIryat Hadaaaah. 
Tours: 8.30. 9.30. 10.30, 11.30 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m., l;aving from Kennedy Bldg., 
lncl. Chagall Windows. Friday tours 
begin at 9.30 a.m. by appointment only. 
Tel. 02-416333 or 02-436271. Nominal ad- 
mission fee. 

3. Hadaaaah Synagogue-Chagall Win- 
dows; Open to public from 2.00-3.45 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday. Buses 19, 27. Nominal 
admission fee. 

4. Mi. Scopus Hospital: Free tours at 9, 
10. 11. noon. Henrietta Szold Room and 
gift shop. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 0, 28. 
Hebrew University: 

l. Tours In English at 9 and ll a.m. from 
Administration Building. GIvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 


2 . Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from foe 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further detslls: Tel. 882819. 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 28 Ben Malmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 682468, 690620; Netanya 
058-24430: Haifa 04-236081. 

American Mlsrachi Wompn. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 668503. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters* tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Detalls/reservaticma: 02-636261. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood. 
Romema, Tel. 814822. 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Musenm — Exhibitions: Filippo 
Brunelleschi, prominent Renaissance ar- 
tist. Photographic Heritage of the Holy 
Land. 1839-1914. European and American 
Art Collections. Special Exhibit: Max 
Ernst — Bewildered Planet. ' 

Visiting boors: Sun. -Thur. 10 a.m.-L00 
p.m. (collections 10 a.m. -a p.m.). Fri- 
cloacd. Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (tickets to be 1 
bought in advance) and 7-11 p.m. I 

CONDUCTED TOURS . | 

OBT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tel. 288231, 776181; ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mtzrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187. 
243106. 

Emunah- World ReL Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942. 708440. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own with 

the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Mod I 'In centre. Tuesdays. DetaUs/reser- i 
vatloru: 03-234449 or 02-635281. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



Jerusalem: Kerem Avraham, 19 
Zefanya, 288980. Balsam, Salah hmhih 
T el Aviv: Yanl. 67 Yehuda Halevi, 812474. 
Baton: Dr. Hurl, 70 Solcolow, 842483. Bat 
Yam: Ganel Bat Yam, 8 Hanevlim, 
386671. Ramat Gan: Flnzi, 41 HTbat Z3on, - 
782821. Netanya: Trufa, 2 Herd, 28606. 
Hadera: Yafa, 62 Weixmann.. 22122.- ■ ■ . 
Haifa: Chanita. 22 Chanlta, 281906. 
MotzJdn, 8d. Hashaftlm. K. Motskln, 
787243. 

Beersheba; Ram bam, Shlkun baled, 
78014. 


Jerusalem: BOcur Ho 11m (ptz 
E.N.T.), Hadassak (Internal, i_- 
orthopaedlca); Misgav h 
fabstetrleali Shaare r 
(ophthalmology). •: • •• ■. 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (peifiatrlcn). 
(internal, surgery); 

Netanya: , Lmfado (obstetrics 
pediatrics). - 
Halls: Not available. 

MlagaV Ladach: Open line 4-6 p. 
Monday answers., to- obs, 
gynaecological, sterility and fax 
ning problems. Tel. 02-683856. 
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POLICE 


Und, Mm 
y A'T. and teat 

Tender * 4/91 


SUNSET- SUNRIS 


FLIGHTS 


Haifa 

What’s On In Haifa, dial 640840. 


Rebovot 

The Weixmann Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m. -3. 30 p.m. Visitors invited 
to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a_m. and 3.00 p ju. Fri- 
day 11.00 a.m. only. 

-Tours of the Weixmann House every ha it 
hour from 10.00 a.m.-S.30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.in. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weixmann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: Tel. 
054-83230, 054-83328. 


'Slillj 


i .v i > . 

TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 8.10 English 6. 8.30 
Special Education - Our Hour. 9.00 
English 5. 9.20 Geography S. 10.10 
■Nature 6. 10.30 Programme (or 
kindergarteners. 11.10 English 7. 

1 1.30 Geography 7, 12.00 English 8. 
12.25 C-itlxcnshlp 7-9. 12.11 Science. 
13.15 Literature 7-9. 15.00 Ma Pltom: 
English 6 i repeat!. 16.00 This is It 
in-peatJ. 16.20 Literature. 16.55 Ot 
Ve’Od - TV game 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Utile House on the Prairie: 
Tin* )tat:o lin colouri 

la.au Carlnon Film 
ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 
is 30 News roundup 
I s 32 SpurLs 

Ci. 27 1’r‘igr.nnjnc trailer 
Cl '«) News 


News in French. 19.30 News in 
Hebrew. 20.00 News in Arabic. 20.30 
The Associates. 21.30 Bestsellers; 
The Dream Merchants. 22.00 News 
in English. 22.15 Dream Merchants 
i continued i 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
in L’h.iiu with .l news roundup 
in.ij.1 Moras ha 

2H.:in Eight Thirty - bi-wcckly arts 
.ni»l i‘iit>Tt.ivninenl m.ignalno 
21 on M.ilmt newsreel 
21.33 Jahotinsky - Special 
■ ■ivigr:iuimi* marking Ihc cenicnnial 
.imiivi'N.'irv of his birth. 

■'15 Songs and writings nf Ze'cv 
.T'lhniinsky 
J.l ■hi ll.irl in I lari 
2 I "hi Almost Mlilnighl 
JORDAN TV i unofficial i ; 

17 10 C.i rim isia. is. ,10 h'rfnrh Ilnur 
I < in I.ITV 3i lllg nine Marble. 1 9. IK) 


6.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 i stereo): Bach: Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 4 (Pro-Arte. Kurt 
Radcli: Tartlnl: Concerto for Flute, 
Strings and Continue (I Muslcll; 
Beethoven: Eroica Variations 
i Arrau i: J.C- Bach: Symphony In C 
Major op. 3, No. 6 

s.na (stcrcoi: Haydn: Symphony 
No. loo In G Major, Military 
i Mnrrincr) ; Gershwin: Plano 
Concerto i Previn): Dc Falla: El 
smur hr 1 1 Jo (Stokowski); Bernstein: 
West Side Story Dances 
16.68 fsUrwii: Bach: Toccata In C 
Minor i Argcrlch) ; Brahms: Quintet 
in R Minor fur Clarinet and Strings, 
up. 1(5 (Cleveland Quartet) 
i 11.00 Sephardi nongs 
1 1.1-1 KlemcnLiry school broadcasts 
11.30 Education for All 
12.05 (slerem: Composer of the Wcci 
IV-i’lhirven: Sonata In D Major for 
I’lniio 1-lliuids. op. 6: Violin Concerto 
j|i D Miijor up. 61 iliuinc Stern I 
H.ltn istcrciiiTlJght CliuisIcaJ Music 
Mallei Mimic 

M.lft Children's pm grammes 


15.30 World of Science (repeat) 

15.R5 Notes on a new book 

16.05 (stereo): Mendelssohn: 

Symphonies No.t and 2 ( Mazur i 

16.30 Musical Encounters 

17.30 Programmes for Ollra 

20.05 Everyman's University 

20.35 Reflections on the portions of 
the week with Prof. Yeahayahu 
Lclbowitz 

21.00 (stcreoi: The Jerusalem 
Quintet — works by Des-Pres. 
Gcsualdo, Vivaldi. Gabrieli. Handel, 
Ewald. Williams. Film ore, Joplin and 
Souza 

22.15 istcrcoi: Of Records and Re- 
cordings 

23.(5 i stereo) : The musical theatre 
Ofl.jQ Istcrco): Choral music 


Second Programme 


7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
a. 10 All Shades of the Network — mor- 
ning magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace - magazine 
for workers and employers 

12.33 Hebrew songs 

I3.no Midday — news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes - music, chat 

16.05 Health anti medicine magazine 

17.10 BcautlfM Land 

mm Of Men and Figures — 
irnnnmlc.i magazine 
ih.4k Bible Reading - Isaiah 29:1-12 
in.no Today ■ people and events In 
the now* 

20.10 Sobhrtlh songs 

22.05 With People: Free Europe 
Radio irrpeaL) 

23.05 The Second Half - women's 
magazine 


Array 

6.30 University on the Air — Dr. 
Percls LavIc talks about sleep and 
dreaming 

7.07 “TOT" — Alex Anski presents 
selections of music and Items from 
the morning newspapers 
H.Ofl IDF Morning newsreel 
0.05 Morning sounds 

11.05 Israeli Autumn — songs, chat 
with Ell Ylsraell 

14.00 Two Hours — music, art. 
cinema and theatre review: Inter- 
views. anecdotes and music 
1C 05 Matinee 

17.03 TDF Evening newsreel 
IK.05 Military magazine 

19.05 Needle In a Record Stack 
2l.35*tlnlversity on Ihc Air (repeat) 

22.05 Voices from the Sand Dunes 
(part two. repeat) 

23.05 The classical record shelf 
fto.ns Night Birds -- songs, chat 


NEWS BULLETINS 

Army Radio: Every hour on the 

hour. 

First Programme: Every two hours, 
from 7 st.in. to midnight. B p.m. 
broadcast is in CASy Hebrew. Second 
Programme: 6.05 a.m.. then every 
hour on the tour until l a.m. Third 
Programme: Hourly, from 0 a.m. Lo 
midnight. 

VOICE OK PEACE 

Continuous inuxlr 24 hours * d By 
NrwshrnnUrnsis: Weekdays hourly 
7 no » m l« m |« m . 72.0o-2<.oaSi.t..r. 
diiv.i 9 n.,n.-m.0D p.m ; 22.oa.24 og 

BBC 

1.122 klliiHcrlz: 

World Service newsreels « h.oq. 
17.09 and 20.15. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SELECTIONS 

French 

>7.15 (Fourth, Fifth) 15 min. including 
review of Hebrew press 
14.80 (Fourth, Firth) 30 min. 

18.05 (Fourth) 5 min 
20.15 (Fourth) 19 mtn. 

22.30 (Fifth) 25 min. 

24.00 (Firth) 30 min. 

Yiddish 8.25. 18.30 (Pint) 

Hungarian 19.15 (Fifth) 15 min. 
Saturdays (First) 30 min. 

Rumanian. 8.20 (First). 10.15 (First,. 
Fifth) 

Russian 6.20 (First), 19.39 (First. 
.Fifth) 

Georgian 8.10 iFlrst). 19.19 (First. 
Fifth) 

Ladlao 6.35 (First), 30.00 (First. 
Fifth) 

MegraM 6.40 (First). 19.49 (First, 
Fifth) 

Bukharian 6.09 (First) 

Castllllan Spanish 6.49 (First) 

VOICE OF AMERICA 
NEWS SHOWS 
1299 kilo Hertz: 

“ 0^17 breakfast 
stow with news, popular music and 
interviews. 

“L; P " Newa - analysis and 
wpical reports. 

5-5.30 a-m. . Dally breakfast stow, 
as above. 

791 kilollertx: 

P - VOA ntagazioe. with 

Anteetcann. ac i ence and eu | lu i a | 

.news, roundup of nows. 

EASY HEBREW BROADCASTS 
(3 minutes of news and features 
twice dally. First Programme ~ 
t j,«» «t ■ if i . and 7 p.m. 1 
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ins bring IS9.92m. profit 


hft ,SBPH MORGENSTERN 
Mi a Ftamq« Reporter 
. A a oflV. — The balance sheet of 
drrj Pf*ti *hn. el Government Coins and 
Uj w tQ W v Corporation for 1979/80 
nt eamlngs'nf 139.92m.. 

**'hlle i. Uc «Jon Xd with iS2JS9m. a year ago, 
' ;iJrr e ! in ft V' 288 P" cent - The ZGCMC 
Pep £A- commemorative coins 
the Bank of Israel ami it 
Th- S ^^ttajxnemorattve medals. As 
the *** (T^ment-owned corporation It 
Thn l Uar Urt? Treasury royalties of 
p* r ^cr^Xvind ISS00.000 In dividends. 
Prodi^rI>>ia«» wer e 84 per cent 
. 




The 1GCMC attributes the sharp 
rise in total income to a more 
balanced policy of new Issues as 
well as to Its careful pricing policy. 
This policy consisted of making 
slight upward revisions, which 
reflected the rise In the costs of 
metals. 

Exports showed an increase of 
some 12 per cent and came to 
82.9m. 

i The Ja bo Husky coin is about to be 
distributed to subscribers. Market 
evaluations of the Drat coin to be 
. denominated In shekels place its 
value some 30 per cent above the 
Issue price. According to the cor- 
poration’s Tel Aviv retail outlet, de- 


; stood at ZS36.xm.. exa 

* nd ot^L .‘N ; that of a year earlier. 

seeds T* 

1 ** 251 *$ Foreign C 
li na -"cTrip , ;>,' tor 


as a pendant on a chain. 


0f South 


Currency 


Dollar 




? 0 -'-k .\fr, c Iritaln Sterling 
Mark 

s ^ycheKe i.i.T 5 ?. Franc 

:ra. bl *«M Gulden 

Ir. innik land . Franc 
^iZoS^kf Krona 

sessions inJ^ ****** 

'* “ich Krone 

=-“t n •IS* 1 ** Dollar 

0::obeTL D, “ft*a Dollar 

Plara 2’}: ^itfrlca Rand 

-- On 0eio e^ Franc 

'“"S Schilling 


Foreign Currency Bates 
for 19.10.80 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 


Buying Selling 
Banknote* 


1 

6.0540 

0.U54 

5.9900 

6.1800 

I 

14.6460 

14.7931 

14.4900 

14.9500 

1 

3.3941 

3.3272 

3.2600 

3.3600 


1.4261 

1.4404 

1.4100 

1.4600 

1 

3.0348 

3.0603 

3.0000 

3.1000 

1 

3.5462 

3.6828 

3.6100 

3.7200 

2 

1.4446 

1.4591 

1.4100 

1.4700 

1 

1.2353 

1.2477 

1.2100 

1.2800 


1.0685 

1.0802 

1.0400 

1.0900 

1 

1.6452 

1.0617 

1.6100 

1.6800 

1 

5.1900 

0.2421 

5.0900 

5.3000 

1 

7.1141 

7.1855 

6.7800 

7.3300 

1 

8.0526 

8.1334 

8.8200 

8.5600 

10 

2.0579 

2.0786 

2.0000 

2.1000 

10 

4.6645 

4.7114 

4.6100 

4.7800 

1000 

0.9457 

7.0104 

6.1100 

7.0900 

1000 

•29.0388 

29.3304 

28.7300 

29.6400 


ft. V, '- -'j 
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“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Pas” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 19.10.80 

Baying Selling 
JollarPas” limit ». 99 l 5 23.2123 

.uro Pax” • 1 unit 30.9350 31.2457 


L j rest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
unts (Patach) and Israeli resident 


deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 20.10.80 


ASSISTftNS 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 
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Dollar 

12% 

- 12% 

12% 

31% 

31% 

11% 

Sterling 

- ***' 

'--MS' 


' 14% 

"33% 

-13% 

Mark 

** 

8% 

B% 

7 

7% 

7% 

Golden. 

9 

9% 

9% 

5% 

8% 

8% 

Dollar 

10% 

u% 

U% 

»% 

10% 

n 

Franc 

U% 

U% 

12% 

30% 

11% 

u% 

Franc 

3% 

5% 


>% 

4 

4% 


10% 

* 10% 

30% 

9% 

9% 

0% 



11% 

u% 

10% 

10% 
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Israel loads Administration 
Tel Aviv and Central District 
Tender 94/80/ta 

Leases Offered on Plots for 
Iwner-Occupisr Housing In Kfar Yona 

are offered on the following plots: 


Pint No. of 

.Approx. 

Tffniiwnpi 

Deposit 

Unite 

Plot 

Price 

. | 

84 2 

1 . 060 sq.m. 

15154,440 

ISO, 000 

49 2 

1^80 sq.m. 

IS 73.728 

IS5.000 

43/a '1 

OOOaqjXL 

IS 40,500 

IS 5. 000 


sample agreements and hid forms are available at our Tel 
offices, 88 Derech Petah Tfkva, Tel Aviv 87 188 (1st 
-,!/Tel. 03 - 335211 ; during normal working hours. 

- 

- ■ for submitting bids: November 18, 1080 (12 noon). No un- 

" l " ,<.!^jQg is given to accept the highest or any bid. 


1*. tv* >■'' 

put 


/ibtry of 

gtructian 
"Housing 
• District 


Upper Nazareth 
Municipality 


Arim. Municipal 
Development Co. 
Ltd. 


Israel Lends 
Administration 
Northern 
District 


»rat>on with the Ministry of Construction and Housing.. Upper 
^ OHfn UH ** *h Municipality and Arim. Municipal Development Co. Ltd. the Israel 
(fit V yMl/idm in (strati on offers 45 plots for owner-occupier housing construc- 

/t I | JL/i-SM I ffl|l available under the scheme: 

fi^P 71 Build Your House in Upper Nazareth 

\/ff V ^ ill Ml ses will be allocated on a ’first ba f s ‘ 

V //rW» te for signing a lease: December 20 1980. t12 noon 

.and reoistration at the offices of the Anm Co.. 16/IOC 
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te for sianing a tease; December 20. 1980, (12 noon). 

. and registration at the offices of the Arim Co.. 1 6/100 Rahov 
i. Upper Nazareth. Tei. 066-71312. during normal working hours. 


v ? THE EXECUTIVE OF THE JEWISH AGENCY 

.f ISRAEL EDUCATION FUND 

of the 

' United Jewish App^ 

;V- VC TENDER No. Kuf/81/3B4/80 

Executive of the Jewish Agency (hereinafter the Agency) invites tendere 
o.O gn building contractor* tor the construction of a 

‘^^COMMUNITY CENTER IN RAM LA, 
within the framework of 
PROJECT RENEWAL 

j.-.* 1 , projected eoosnunion ia on s total construction area of approximately 2.- 

X ‘' i r of the tender as w«M os all oiher pertinem information am tie 6b- 

ied from Wednesday, November 1980 from the AgmcY. 17 Kaptei 
>- 9SL Td Aviv, room 7 1 7 durmg office hours, against a non-rehmdebta deposit 

jegoo . 

,-r*H ”... 'Special' tour of the construction <shs tor_ contactors ^ I be htfd on • Monday. 
* - -• • V /ember 24. 1980 at 10 a.m. at tiw site. Welzma^ 8h«L. Ram^- • • 
V-- s should be submitted not latar than 1 p.m. on Wednesday. December 24. 

. 1 JO at the address mentioned in para graph 3 above. 

4 .idfeonsof psyment. irveadt. w b* arranged according to the contract to be 

■. f’ 1 1" : render Is open only to contractors W*««» j" acc ontew w ith the Act 

t - r orefino Rmi^atkm of Contractors tor the execution erf Engineering and Con- 
i T"*... . -u ^ntriwirriA nhuin hv reautrsinems of thfl Act end 


VHU1I IVU1HB I^WB. HW w — - | -■ 

«e afrathta to carry out the works as spooned. 

Agamy *dMs rwt undertake W accept the towest. or any other bid. 


Piryon reports a 204% 
increase in net earnings 


Post Finance. Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Piryon Investments, 
whose shares are listed on the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange, has an- 
nounced that lta net profits far the 
year ending March 31. 1980. atood at 
132.83m., compared with ISO. 9m. a 
year ago. The earnings reflected a 
rise of 204 per cent over last year's 
results. 

Some' three quarters of last 
year's profits were due to previous- 
ly made investments. Total assets 
during the period of the annual 
report exceeded the ISlOm. mark, 
while the assets of the company 
stood at TSl3.4m. 

In the year under review Piryon 
Invested some 133. 3m. in Lodzla, 
the company's largest single in- 
vestment Piryon 'a share In Lod- 
zia'a profits totalled 130.64m. Other 
investments Included N’sua- 
Securny Trade Investment, a com- 
pany specializing In securities, 
which is a member of the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange, Rapac Elec- 
tronics. Israel Lighterage and 
LC.P. Israel Citrus Plantations. 




D KAD LINKS Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a.m. of day prior lo publics I inn. Kur 
Friday'* paper: 3 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday'* paper: 3 p.m. on Thuradny. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Wednesday* and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to public,-! tiun. For 
Sunday's paper: 12 noon on Thursday. 

Ads nrc accepted at all offices of TkcJvni.*nlem Pu.ti (for addrrsscs sec masthead on 
back pagei and at all recognised advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates : Minimum charge of IS44.S0 for eight -words: ISS.GO for each ad- 
ditional word. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of ISAM. 40 for eight 
words-, 1ST. 30 for each additional word. All rates Include VAT. 


DWELLINGS 


SAVE SHIPPING COSTS. Consult 
David Ospalla, F.L.I.A. Insurance Tel 
052-31723. 


REALTY 

ABEL REALTY — fiats, shops, offices . 
6 King George St.. Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
222679, 810 377. 

JERUSALEM 

FULLY FURNISHED 2^ room 
apartment, telephone, heating. 2 
balconies. Near Palmach supermarket- 
S250. Available Immediately. Tel. 02- 
667762. 

TEL AVIV 

NEAR BEN -GURION/Diz engoff 3 

rooms, unfurnished, $320. Payble 6 
months in advance. Tei. 03-223827. 

MONTHLY RENT, new luxurious 4 
room apartment + parking, telephone, 
eentral heating. In Hadar Weizmann 
Towers. Tel. 03-828731. 03-450733., 

• ++ "++*****+++*»*+**»+m+++ *mmm * #< w W» 3H 

HERZLIYA 

HERZLIYA, P ITU AH, for rent, nice 
villa, 4 bedrooms 4- garden, for extended 
period . Te l 0 3- 223271. 

NETANTA 


NETANYA QUALITY holiday 
apartments' from Davo Robinson; 
Shaartourn. 0 Shmuel Hanatziv, 
Netanya. Tel. 053-28812. 


INSURANCE 

(uiiiiiiuttmmmmimnimmmumDm 

CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor insurance, green card for motor- 
ing abroad, special diplomatic UN 
cover. Brummer Levine. Tel. 03-288648. 

BEFORE RENEWING car or household 
Insurance, phone Goshen, free quote In 
English. Tel. 03-737611. 


PURCHASE /SALE 


SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, U giridminmi- TeL OS- 
838790, 03-862858. 


CLOSETS. AMERICAN BOOKS and 
games, china, electric appliances, glass 
cocktail table, art and furniture. 
Avlxohar St. 1 Brit Hkkerem, Jerusalem, 
Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday, 5-8 p.m. 


SERVICES 


HASSNEH Sun and electric bailers! 
Solar systems! ! Tel. 03-895499, 03-863448- 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


FREIGHT/STORAGE 


PLANNING A MOVE - call AMI 
packers and customs clearer*, air or 
sea. Te!. 03-62486B. 03412852. 


REAL ESTATE 

.Flats (for sale, key money & rental) 
SHOPS • INVESTMENTS • PLOTS • 
OFFICES' • HOUSES • VILLAS • 

A 65 Ben Yehuda St. A 
Iff TeL (03) 2Z3T50 FT1 
llli 16 turn.— 12 noon, 4-6 pum. Ill 


LLONY TOWER HOTEL 



Tbs Apartment Hotel gives you 
the pleasure of feeling at horns 
with the advantage of hotel service. 
Enjoy your holidays at a bargain 


price, srith/without our 
i package offer. 


Thrifty/ 

.1 RENT-A-CAR ^ 



REVOLUTION IN 
TOURISM 

Eilat— By Yourself 
Thrifty Rent-a-Car 
Mefony Hotels/ Eilat Package Deal 
from Tel Aviv 


person 

(minimum 
f V ^ ^ 2 persons) 

Each extra person $30 
4 days car rental ; 

+800 free kins. I 

+3 days' hotel 3 

+3 night' hotel * 

15% service included | 

For reservations: r, 

Tel Aviv office: 5 Zamenhoff St, I 
Tel. 03-231238, 241246 


TYPISTS top paying temporary Jobe ore 
waiting for you. Tel. 03-221214, 100 Ben 
Yehuda St., Tel Aviv. Tel. 04-M268, 8 a 
Lotus St, Haifa. TbL 02-225155. 6 Yanai 
St. Jerusalem. 

RELIGIOUS metapelet, mornings, ex- 
cept Friday. San Simon. Tel. 02-667968, 
evenings. 


nm '‘irruu* ( r<nnnw pn 
AMERICAN ISRAEL SANK LTD 


| FOREIGN CURRENCY 

11.1046 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
a gd n st the Israel Shekel, for 
VA. dollar bansaettons under $86 00 , 
and transactions U other currencies 
under the eqidvmlent of S8M. 

MBb| Buying 
U.S.S 6.1140 8.0556 

DM 3.3255 3.2930 

Swiss Fr. 3. 8890 3.8535 

Sterling 14.7740 14.6815 : 

French FT. 1.4405 1.4285 I 

Dutch FI. 3.0700 3.0405 

Austrian Sch. (10) 4.7060 4.6595 1 

Swedish Kr. 1.4610 1.4470 

Danish Kr. 1.0805 1.0706 

Norwegian Kr. 1^525 1 JI409 

Finnish 1.0050 1.6490 

Canadian 5 5.2420 0.1910 

Rand 8.1465 8.0670 

Australians 7.1870 7.1180 

Belgian Fr. (10) 2.0770 2.0565 

Yen (100) 2.9340 2.9065 

Italian Ure 11000) 7.0165 6.9490 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


U.S.* 

Swiss Fr. 
Belgium Fr. 
Swedish Kr. 
French Fr. 
Danish Kr. 
Dutch FI. 

DM 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 
Yen 

Gold Price: 


2.4134/139 

1.6555/65 

29.37/3850 

4.1840/50 

4.2425/75 

8.6585/80 

1.9915/25 

1.8370/78 

870.90/20 

48790/06 

208.80/46 

$687/689 


FORWARD RATES: 

I shod* SiMii Romm. 

Jt/% S.4Om/089 tJMl/Wt t3S33/BU 

DM/J IJBM/39* 1.8118/183 1.7948/884 

Sw.Pr./t L. 8420/438 1.8338/341 xJ»8S/8S8 


THE EXECUTIVE OF THE JEWISH AGENCY 
ISRAEL EDUCATION FUND 
* of the 

United Jewish Appeal 

TENDER No. Kuf/81/35&80 

1. The Executive of the Jewish Agency (hereinafter the Agency) invites tendere 
from building contractors for die construction of the 

HELLER REGIONAL COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 0RT, 

HOF HASHAR0N 

2. The protected construction is on a total- construction area of approximately 
1.0001sq.m. 

3. Conditions of the tender as well as all other pertinent Information 

tamed from Tuesday. October 28, 1980 from the Agency. 17 Kaplan Street. Tel 
Aviv, room 71 T during office hours, against a non-rofundaWe deposit oi 

4 A special tour of the construction site for contractors wig be held on Monday. 
November 10. 1980. departing ai 10 a.m. from the Hof Hasharon Regional 

Council. t1 

B. Bide should be submitted not later than I p.m. on Wednesday. November i i. 

1980 at the address mentioned in paragraph 3 above. 

6. Conditions of payment, in cash, to be arranged according to the contract to be 

signed. . 

7 This render is open only to contractors registered in accordance with the Act 
regarding Registration of Contractors tor the execution of Engineering end con- 
struction Works 1989. such contractors to abide by requirements of tha Act and 
to be eligible to carry out the works as specified. 

8 The Agency does not undertake to accept tha lowbst, or any other Wd. 
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Profit-taking lowers equity prices 


After the balance sheet date the 
company sold its share In the First 
International Bank of Israel and 
realized a net profit of ZS1.7m. 
Piryon aiao made a major Invest- 
ment in the shares of United 
Merchants and Manufactures Inc., 
a company registered on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which has 
annual sales of some 5700m. and 
1979 after-tax profit of 510.7m. 

As a result of the investment, 
which was made together with 
Li bora N.V.. a foreign company. 
And Uzi Raskin, the group con- 
trolled more than 10 per cent of 
UMM's shares and became its 
largest shareholder. It Is an- 
ticipated that a member of Plryon's 
board of directors will be co-opted 
to the American firm’s board of 
directors. 

Piryon also made an Investment 
of more than IS2m. in the shares of 
the Maritime Bank of Israel which 
recently made a public offering of 
its shares, which resulted in tbe 
single largest over subscription in 
the history of the exchange. 


TEL. AVIV. — Profit-taking was felt 
nearly throughout the entire equity 
market yesterday, as shares were 
dropped for losses In the order of 5 
per cent. Trading activity picked up 
noticeably and totalled IS 78. 5m. 

Commercial bank shares were 
either stable or showed small gains. 
TDB advanced by 5 points. Leu ml 
by 4 and Hapoallra by 2. Union 
General, Mizrahi and Danot traded 
unchanged. FIBI was down by 4.2 
per cent, while Maritime shares 
were more than 6 per cent lower. ' 

Insurance issues provided a 
spark of excitement, as Ararat 0.2 
was 12.4 per cent higher, while tbe 
D.5 shares jumped by a full 15 per 
cent. Yardenia 0.5 rose by ll.s per 
cent while the 0.x shares gained 


Market Report 

By JOSEPH MORGEN3TERN 


more than 5 per cent. Others in the 
group- generally trended lower. 

Among land development and 
real estate Issues, ILDC shares fell 
by nearly 7 per cent, as Caesarea 
was being registered as ''sellers 
only.” The HLB options continued 
to gain and were ahead by 22 per 
cent. 

Among industrials volatile con- 
ditions continued to prevail. Elco 
0.2 was a standout, with a one- 
session rise of 25.1 per cent. Electra 
0.1 was "sellers only.” Elblt 0.2 


gained 50 points, to 1,605. Argam&n, 
both registered and bearer, was 
"sellers only." Dead Sea Works 
was dropped for an 87-polnt loss, 
reflecting a drop of 8 per cent. 
Polygon backtracked by 40 points to 
592. 

Investment company issues also 
trended lower. Amp a and Elgar 
went against the trend with gains of 
5 and 6 per cent.respectlvely. Jor- 
dan Exploration was down by 5 
points. Pama was down by 6.2 per 
cent. 

Index-linked bonds moved higher 
in moderately active trading. Gains 
were in the order of 2.0-1.5 per cent. 
However, the 80 per cent index- 
linked bonds were the object ol de- 
mand, and reflected gains of up to 2 
per cent. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


ClnUi, Volume Choose 
pifa-e (1.1.400 

Comm. Maifc— ^ U o nfch c l i l l ng 
IDB prf 4450.0 1.9 n.e 

IDE r 990.0 351.6 +5.1 

IDB B r 990.0 4.3 -‘-5.1 

TDB prf A 1148.0 12.3 +8.1 

IDB Op 4 1810.0 7.8 +15.1 

JDB op 5 1075.0 7.0 —5.1 

IDB op 8 882.0 29.9 +7.1 

IDB op 7 578.0 4.4 —2.1 

IDB op 8 505.0 13.7 — -3.1 

Union **58.0 175.5 q.c. 

Union op 1945.0 3.0 n.e 

Union op 3 930.0 11.2 — 16.( 

Union op 4 <M.O 31.6 n.e, 

Union Op 6 666-0 w -7 — 12.C 

Unloose «6-0 “.9 -12.C 

Union SC5 “0-0 M-Y -5.1 

Discount r 1224.0 2.9 n.e, 

Discount A r 1222.0 10.2 n.e. 

Discount A sc *61.0 12.7 +3.E 

Mizrahi r 736.0 S7S.1 n.e. 

Mizrahi b 734.0 118.4 n.e. 

Mizrahi op 2 2725.0 11.7 —100.(1 

Mizrahi op 3 1130.0 30.8 +25.0 

Mizrahi sc 4 871.0 4.6 +7.C 

Mizrahi sc 5 733.0 6.7 +2.0 

Mizrahi sc 6 600.0 Z5.7 +L0 

Mizrahi sc 7 514.0 38.7 +B.0 

Maritime 0.1 615.0 70.0 — 40.0 

Maritime 0.5 640.0 48.2 —45.0 

Hapoalim pfr. 1210.0 3.9 +30.0 

Hapoallm r 827.0 1,581.4 +2.0 

Hapoalim 50% diV 820.0 49.9 M.C. 

Hapoallm b 826.0 258.0 n.e. 

Hapoalim op 4 1995.0 2.9 +20.0 

Hapoallm op 5 1605.0 5.3 +20.0 

Hapoalim op 7 965.0 21.4 +3.0 

Hapoatim op 9 1435.0 28.6 +35.0 

Hapoalim op 10 6®®- 0 n.e. 

Hapoalim sc 5 655.0 15.0 n.c. 

Hapoalim ae 8 460.0 8.7 +8.0 

General A 629.0 85.8 n.c. 

General op 6 «40.0 13.2 —22.0 

General sc 4 «*-0 12-2 -16-0 

General sc 5 148 5 59.8 +7.5 

. Leuml 911.0 434.2 +4.0 

Leuml n.d. — — — 

Leuml op 2 1800.0 10.8 n.c. 

Leuml op 4 857.0 37.2 n.e. 

Leuml op 5 784.0 9.8 n.c. 

Leuml sc 8 805.0 13.2 +5.0 

Leuml sc 7 740.0 17.8 +4.0 

Leuml sc 8 457.0 1Z.Q +2L0 

Leuml sc 9 — — — 

, OHH r 123.0 1,278.1 OX. 


Chnluf; Vohmi Change 
prirr 0.1 ,000 


Sold Boneh A 4M0 D 
Solel Boneh C jbm'q 

Prop & Bldg. 

Prop A Bldg op A l435 0 

Prop St Bldg op B ^ « 

Prop h Bldg db 4 oi-'n 

Prop « Bldg db 5 7^ 

Bayside IL1 587.0 

Bayslde ILS 572.0 

Bayside op 382 ’ 0 

lapro r 254.0 

Ispro SOVr div. 

lapro op 145.0 


1.4 —212.0 
.8 — 
04.0 —8.0 

1.0 —25.0 

8.8 -25.0 


145.0 

Taras r dxl 153.0 

Mehadrin r 2080.0 \ 

TCP r 2B35U) 1 

Neot Aviv r 830.0 iQ.I 

Pri Or r 1090.0 .1 

Caesarea r 339.0 s.o 

Rasseo prf r 363.0 1S.< 

Rassco r 303.0 23.1 

Industrials 

Urdan ELI 528.0 54.1 

Urdan RJ 1/3 div 513.0 28.( 

Urdan ILO 520.0 31.! 

Urdan EL5 1/3 div 466.0 17.I 

Urdan op 1 470.0 24.1 

Urdan op 2 425.0 4*.{ 

El bit IL.1 r 1605.0 42.4 

EH bit ILS r 1545.0 ll.S 

Alliance r 3095.0 .4 

Elco ILl r *1158.0 6.C 

Elco 1L2.0 r X484L0 50. S 

Elco TL2.5 b X 484.0 38-1 

Elco op A 560.0 23.5 

Elco db 1 282.0 64.6 

Electra ILl r dSIS.O s.o. 

Electra DLS r d438.0 40.4 

Electra op 2 575.0 7.7 

Electra db 475.0 .9 

Electra db 2 270.0 5.8 

Elron ILl r 1901.0 29.1 

Elrtxn IL2 r 1 860.0 14,0 

Elron op A 2350.0 5.3 

Argaman prf r dxBOi.o 13.3 

Argaman prf b dx299.0 b.o. 

Argaman r dx268.0 s.o. 

Argaman b dx2S6.0 s.o. 

Ata B 259.0 30.6 

Ala C 169.0 829.5 

Ata op A ' 154.0 137.9 

Ata op 3 242.0 98.2 

Ata db 2 190.0 . U.8 

Dubek prf t 974.0 9.6 

Dubek prf b 974.0 5.7 

Fertilizers r 420.0 73.4 

Cables r _ . -(78.0 ..18,1 

Cables b 174.0 23.8 

HaifaChem r dxfiBO.O 47.8 

HalfaChem op 2 1238.0 13.3 

HaifaChem db 1 644.0 10.0 

Teva r dxl270.0 22.3 

Tova b dxl 415.0 1.0 

Teva op 2487.0 6.7 

Teva db 1 448.0 24.2 

Lodzla ILl r 720.0 3.5 

Lodzla IL4 r 281.0 179.8 

Molett B r 557.0 21.8 

Moler r 1450.0 2.4 

Phoenicia prf . — ' — 

Dead Sea dtiXM.O 79.1 

AIPM r 1431.0 10.8 

AIPM op A 1094.0 s.o. 

AIPM db 1 638.0 a.o. 

Ass is 652.0 3.8 

Assis db 1 *66-° !-• 

Petrochera r 324.0 102.6 

Petroehem op A 921. 0 84.7 

Fetrochem db 1 371.0 4L2 

Nechushtan r 4-7 

Elite r 965.0 31.0 

Elite op 3 1300.0 6.1 

Elite sc 2 647.0 12.1 

Arad r 776.0 4,8 

Polgat ILl r 1450.0 2 J2 

Folgat IL4 r 1155-0 30.3 

Polgat op 1235.0 5.3 

Polygon r 502.0 62.3 

Rim ILl r 506.0 13.1 

Rim IL4 r 320.0 10.0+ 

Shemen prf 820.0 4.0 

Taal B r 300.0 42.9 

Taal B b 338.0 4.4 

Taal op 134.9 — 

Frutarom r 281.0 133.4 

Investmnti A Holding Companies 
Elgar r 720.0 3.6 

Elgar b 829.0 7.3 

Ellem r 1411.0 1.1 

Sllem b 1406.0 .4 

Amiss ar prf r 460.0 4.1 

Amlasar op 460.0 6.6 


827.0 1,581.4 


581.4 +2.0 

49.9 n.C. 
258.0 n.C. 
2.9 +20.0 
5.8 +20.0 
21.4 +5.0 

28.6 +35.0 


13.2 —22.0 

12.2 —36.0 

59.8 +7.5 


123.0 1276-1 


OHH b 

980.0 ; 

8.5 

n.c. 

Danot A ILlO 

960.0 

3.5 

n.c. 

Danot ILS0 

523.0 

242.4 

n.c. 

FIBI sc 1 

390.0 

465.9 

"n.c. 

FIBI r 

986.0 

22.5 

—15.0 

Mortgage Banks 

773.0 

96.5 

-33.0 

Gen Mtge r 

*700.0 

34.1 

n.c. 

Gen Mtge b 

*710.0 

1.1 

n-c. 

Gen Mtge op 114 

2130.0 

2.6 

n.c. 

Gen Mtge op 117 * 

930.0 

4.3 

n.c. 

Gen Mtge 129 

535.0 

6.8 

n-c. 

Gen Mtge db 110 

298.0 

16.2 

+1.0 

Carmel r 

520.0 

62J 

—10.0 

Carmel b 

535.0 

4.7 

—16.0 

Carmel op A 

324.0 

482 

n-C. 

Carmel db 10 

200.0 

20.5 

n-c. 

Blnyan r 

560.0 

1.0 

SLC. 

Btnyan 50% div 80 

427.0 

20.5 

XUC. 

Dev ft Mtge r 

538.0 

68.7 

—5.0 

Dev ft Mtge Ta 

537.0 

8J 

—2.0 

Dev ft Mtge op 88 

1045.0 

2.2 

n,c. 

Dev ft Mtge op 95 

434.0 

3.4 

n.c. 

Dev ft Mtge db 87 

428.0 

3.2 

n.c. 

Dev ft Mtge db 94 

278.0 

4.4 

n.c. 

Mlshkan 

770.0 

132.1 

+8.0 

Mlahkan op 3 

761.0 

17.9 

n.c. 

ML&hkan r 

781.0 

12.0 

n.c. 

Mlahkan b 

1410.0 

1.4 

—9.0 

Mlahkan sc. op 

1115.0 

14.4 

—15.0 

Mlahkan op 2 

510.0 

41.3 

—8.0 

.Tefahot prf. r 

*720.0 

11.1 

—11-0 

Tefahot prf. b 

dr 3o.o 

10.8 

+2.0 

Tefahot r 

d727.0 

23.2 

n.c. 

Tefahot b 

d740.0 

22J 

n.c. 

Merav r 

740.0 

10.3 

—20.0 

Merav op 

1310.0 

8J1 

—20.0 


147.0 

330.0 

—3.0 

218.0 

7.9 

—24.0 

186.0 

19.8 

n_c. 

304.0 

23.6 

+2.0 

119.0 

59.3 

—4.0 

141.5 

S.o. 

—7.5 

105.0 

5.9 

—13.0 

579.0 

.7 

n.c. 

583.0 

.1 

n.c. 

2281.0 

b.o. 

+108.0 

535.0 

15.7 

+22.0 

400.0 

8.4 

+5.0 

390.0 

304.5 

+8.0 

356.0 

296.4 

+9.0 

300.0 

69.3 

+30.0 


financing Institutions 
Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton op A 
Shilton op 8 
Shilton op 5 
Shilton sc 1 
Shilton sc 2 
Otz. Lataaslya r 
Otx. Lataaslya b 
Ampal r 
Agriculture A 
Ind Dev prf. 

Clal Lease ILl r 
Clai Lease IL5 r 
Clal Lease op 


Insurance 

Aryeh r • 800.0 47.8 ' 

Ary eh op 1887.0 .2 

Aryeh sc 270.0 3.4 

Ararat ILl r 818.0 20.5 

Ararat BJ5 r 460.0 132.2 

Reinsurance 0.1 808.0 24.8 

Reinsurance 0.5 398.0 96.0 ' 

Hassneh r- — — 

Hassneh nd 80 — — 

Hassneh b — — 

Hassneh op — — 

Hassneh op 2 — — 

Phoenix ILl r 550.0 .7 

Phoenix ILO r 610.0 .8 

Yardenia ILl r 405.0 13.6 

Yardenia ILS r 306.0 54.0 

Sahar r d 634.0 33.3 

Sahar b d018.0 10.0 - 

Sahar op 287.0 33.2 

Sahar sc UO.O 73.6 - 

Securitas r 877.0 18.5 

Securitas op 740.0 9.0 

for- 529.0 1.8 ■ 

Zur b 505.0 4.0 • 

Comm, services 8 Utilities 
Motor House b — — 

Delek r dfi60.a 82.8 - 

Delek b d36i.O 3.8 - 

Delek Op 2920.0 2.4 — ! 

Delek db 2 882.0 1.3 - 

Cold Store ILl — — 

Gold Store ILlO 930.0 2.7 - 

Cold Store db 2 935.0 8.5 H 

lar. Electric r 505.0 4.4 H 

Lighterage ILl 3389.0 1.0 -1 

lighterage ILS isiS.O .7 

Lighterage op 2 ia»0.0 s.o. - 

Lighterage db'l 590.0 1U 

Rapac ILl r 983.0 5.1 - 

Rapac ILS r 803.0 10.4 - 

Rapac op 1 289.0 28.3 - 

Land Development Building, Citrus 
Azortm r 609.0 80.4 ^ 

Azorim op A Sl3 0 02.6 1 

Azortm db 1 270.0 65.7 - 

Africa 1 st. ILl xiSOO.O ■ 4.2 -I 

Africa 1 st. ELIO 21528.0 - 

IH*; 550.0 103.3 - 

ITLDCnd 540.0 12.4 - 

, 5M.0 11.1 - 

ILDC op A 1000.0 .8 

op B 725.0 12.4 - 

ILDC db 3 400.0 10.7 

S *:* 

HLB Realty 274,0 71.7 

HLB Realty ->«/> n mu a 


86.9 +10.0 
.4 —5.0 
-9 +20.0 

10.8 — 10.0 
■9 —10,0 
b.o. —18.0 
13.6 —7.0 

23.0 n.c. 


526.0 

513.0 

520.0 

466.0 

470.0 

425.0 

1605.0 

1545.0 

3095.0 
X115&.0 
*484.0 
X 484.0 

560.0 

282.0 
dSIS.O 
d438.0 

575.0 

475.0 

270.0 

1901.0 

1860.0 

2350.0 
dx301.0 
dx299.0 
dx268.0 
dx286.0 

259.0 

189.0 

154.0 

242.0 

190.0 

974.0 

974.0 

420.0 
\78.0 

174.0 
dxCBO.O 

1238.0 

644.0 
dxl270.0 
dxl 05.0 

2487.0 

448.0 

720.0 

281.0 
557.0 

1450.0 


25.0 +10.0 
31.5 24.0 

17.8 +23.0 


45.0 +50.0 
42.4 +50.0 


50.9 n.C. 
38-7 +38.0 

23.3 +45.0 
64-9 +13.0 
S.O. — 43.0 

40.4 —24.0 

7.7 —10.0 
.9 —25.0 

5.8 n.C. 

29.1 +8.0 

14.0 —20.0 
5.3 —132.0 

18.3 +3.0 

b.o. +14.0 
a.o. —14.0 
a.o. —14.0 

30.6 n.c. 

829.5 —8.0 

137.9 —4.0 

98.2 —20.0 
. u.8 n.c. 

9A —1.0 
5.7 n.c. 

73.4 n.c. 
..18,1 +2.0 

28.3 n.c. 

47.8 —28.0 

13.3 —35.0 

10.0 n.c. 

22.3 Q.C. 

1.0 —58.0 

5.7 —171.0 
24J —17.0 

3.5 +20.0 
179 Ji n-c. 

21.8 —18.0 

2.4 +20.0 

79.1 —87.0 
1D.8 n.c. 
8.0. —64.0 
*.0. —33-0 

3.8 —58.0 

1.9 — 9.0 

102.6 n.c. 

84.7 n.c. 

41.2 u.c. 

4.7 +L0 

31.0 —20.0 

8.1 —80.0 

12.1 —55.0 

4.0 +1.0 

2J2 n.c. 

30.3 +10.0 

5.3 +20.0 

62.3 —40.0 

13.1 n.C. 
10.0+ n.c. 

4.0 +20.0 

42.9 n.c. 

4.4 —1.0 
— —15.0 

133.4 n-c. 


New York 
Stock Exchange 
Closing prices Oct. 17 

Dow Jonea Indus trial average: 
996.09 down 8.64 
Volume: 44,254,400 

Prlrr CfcuiZ*- 

Allied Ghemical 57% — % 

Aluminium Co. of America 70% —2% 

Amerada Hess 11 +% 

Amer. Tel & Tel 50 V, —% 

Bally Maauf. 23% — 

Black ft Decker 19^ +4£ 

Boeing 1B94 —% 

Canadian Pacific 43% — % 

CBS 52% +% 

Chase Manhattan Bank 42 % — % 

Cbca-Cola 32% — 

Colgate Palmolive 15% — % 

Columbia Picture* 33% —% 

Combustion Engineering S5 — % 

Disney. Walt 45% — 

Dome Mine* 12244 — % 

Du Pont LE. 43% +% 

Eastman Kodak 70% +% 

Exxon 78% — 

Gen. Dynamics 64% — 1% 

Gen. Electric 53% — % 

General Motors 50% +% 

Gilette 30% — 

Goodyear 1B% — 

Gulf Oil Canada 28% — 

He cl a Mining 43% +% 

Hewlett-Packard 77% — 1% 

Homes take Mining 80% —2 

Houston Oil 42% — 

Hughes Tool 81% — % 

IBM 88 — % 

International Paper 41% +% 

Johns ManviUe 26 — % 

Litton Inds. 69% —2% 

Lockheed 31% — 1 

McDermott, J. Ray 83% +1/1 

Minnesota Mining 56 — % 

National Semiconductor 41% +% 

Pitts on Co 28% — % 

RCA 30% -% 

Ranger Oil 46 +3 

Revlon 49% +% 

Sears Roebuck 16% — 

Spectra-Physlcs 50% —2% 

Std. Oil Indiana 71 —1% 

Tenneco 46% — 

Texaco 38% — % 

TWA, 15% — % 

Union Carbide . . 46% — 

U.S. Steel 22% +% 

Westing house 29% +1% 

Weyerhaeuser 35% — % 

Woohvorth as — % 

Xenix 65% — 1% 

Israeli Shares 

’IDB Ordinary 2% —5% 

•IDB Prefd. 14 —14% 

Alliance Tire ft Rubber Co 8% — 

Etz Lav ud 7% — % 

•Elaclnt 26% —27 

•Scitex 34% —35% 

Amer. 1st. Paper MiHa 2% — 

•Over tbe counter bid/asked prices 
This selected list courtesy of 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT SANKlIBl 

Tel Aviv 

Tel: 8 a.m.— 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 251936 


3.6 +40.0 
7.3 —50.0 

1.1 n.e. 
.4 n.c. 


Inv Paz r 
Tnv Paz b 
Wolfs on ILl r 
Wolfson ILlO r 
Wolf son ILlO b 
Amp A r 
Disc Inv r 
Disc Inv b 
Disc Inv op A 
Disc Inv op B 
Disc Inv op C 
Disc Inv db 130 
Disc Inv db 135 
Hapoallm £ov r 
Hapoalim Inv b 


dxKKS.O 

<1x920.0 

920.0 

545.0 

537.0 
682-0 

. 718-0 

725.0 
1560.0 

660.0 

553.0 

632.0 

346.0 

770.0 
765-0 


Hapoallm Inv op l ioso.0 
Leuml Inv r 638.0 

Jordan Explo A r 350.0 
Jordan Explo op 2430.0 
Jordan Explo op 2 292.0 
Mizrahi Inv r 593.0 

Mizrahi Inv b 877.0 

Clal Trade 418.0 

Clal Trade s.c. op 452.O 

Clal Trade sc l ihj.o 

Export Inv r 1060.0 

Export Inv b 996.0 

Koor prf r 3550.0 

Clal RE r 496.0 

Clal RE Op A 1080.0 

Clal RE db 1 490.0 

Clal Inv r 889.0 

Clal Ind’j 635.0 


1.1 n.c. 
.4 n.c. 

4.1 — 

9.6 —20.0 
.8 n.c. 

13.9 +10.0 

9.7 +18.0 

0.6 — 15$ 
10.2 —18.0 
9.3 32.0 

188.2 —3.0 

47.1 n.c. 

3.1 O.C. 

21.2 —28.0 

28.1 —30.0 

3.0 —18.0 

24.1 O.C. 

41.0 +19.0 

1.1 n.c. 

1.8 —38.0 
38.8 n.c. 

19.6 —90.0 

— —50.0 
6.5 n.c. 

9.9 n.c. 

6.0 n.c. 
31.5 —10.0 

38.7 —48.0 

24.8 —12.0 

— — 2.0 

s.o. — 52.0 

.1 — 12.0 

58^ n-c. 


134J —40.0 


dfiflO-O 

82.8 

—29.0 

Clal Ind'a 50% div 

622.0 

28.2 

—38.0 

dsai.o 

3.8 

—30.0 

Clal Ind'a op A 

540.0 

15.6 

—40.0 

2920.0 

2.4 

—200.0 

Clal Ind'a db 5 

809.0 

3.7 

—32.0 

882.0 

1.5 

—50.0 

__ Lands co r 

240.0 

41.5 

n.0. 
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'Landeco op 1 

181.0 

19.9 

—12.0 

930.0 

2.7 

—28.0 

Oz Inv B r 

399.0 

b.o. 

+19.0 

885.0 

fl.S 

+22.0 

O* Inv db 

312.0 

b.o. 

+15.0 

505.0 

4.4 

+10.0 

Pama Inv r 

291.0 

16.6 

—19.0 

3389.0 

1.0 

+90.0 

Piryon Inv B r 

497.0 

60.9 

+1.0 

1816.0 

.7 

me. 

Fuel ft Explo. 




1580.0 

S.O. 

—90.0 

OH Explo Pa* 

360.0 

188.0 

—4.0 

590.0 

11J 

—6.0 

0*1 Explo rights 

276.0 

88.3 

—22.0 

585.0 

5.1 

—31.0 

Fedoll 

650.0 

8.0 

-23.0 

503.0 

10.4 

—83.0 

Naphtha 

1395.0 

1.3 

—75.0 

269.0 

28.3 

—15.0 

La pi dot r 

— 

— 
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Shares Traded In Foreign Gorrency 
Adanlm 2304.0 — 

Agric prf C 660.0 — 

Tnd Dev prf C 1643.0 — - 

Ind Dev CC 1000.0 .2 

Ind Dev CC 1 1010.0 — 

Ind Dev D 880.0 — 

Ind Dev 7.5% 265.0 — 

TOurlst Ind DD 659.0 s.o. —30.0 

Unico A r 321.0 2.0 +15.0 

Unlco A b 323.0 1,4 —10.0 

GMlt - 138.0 — 
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Representative 


bond prices 



05% Defence loan 



70 lAyinl 





75 lAyin Heh» 



81 iPeh Aleptal 





90 (Taadl) 

2122.0 

n.e. 

4% Gov’t development 



Group 1. Yield: 

+0.44 


3001 

2123.0 

n.c. 

3007 

1953.0 

ILC. 

Group 7. Yield: 

+0.79 


JO 20 

1436.0 

+12.0 

1025 

1393.0 

+13.0 

Defence loam 69. 



34 (Lamed Dalet) 

1340.0 

n.c. 

210 (Relsh Yodl 

1021.0 

+1.0 

4% Gov't (99% C-o-L) 



Group 22. ‘Yield: 

+1.62 


3101 

1077.0 

—1L0 

3106 



Group 24. Yield: 

937.9 

—10.4 

3110 

+1.74 


3115 

869.6 


4% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 



Group 42. Yield: 

+1.58 


3210 

701.8 

+4.0 

.3206 

668.7 

+4.0 

6% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 



Croup 52. Yield: 

+1.72 


3501 

595.9 

+ .1 

3504 

540.8 

+ .1 

7% Gov't (89% C-o-L) 



Group 62. Yield: 

+1.55 


3522 

525.9 

n.c. 

.3526 

487.6 

+ J. 

Group 86. Yield: 

+1.75 


3534 

411.2 

+2.9 

3541 

388.2 

+2.7 

Group 68. Yield: 

+1.89 


3548 

301 .2 

+4.0 

3551 

341.6 

+3.9 

Group 70. Yield: 

+1.69 


3554 

314.2 

+5.6 

3557 

299.8 

+5.3 

Gov't dble-optn linked 



2001 

496.8 

+.1 

2015 

424.7 

+.3 

2033 ' 

311.9 

+.9 

Dollar deaom bonds 



Hollis 13 

97.2 

+2.0 

Hollis 20 

90.5 

— 4 

Bonds 100% linked to 



foreign currency 



5.5* Gov't 6026 

258.0 

—8.0 

6C* Isr. Electric Corp. 8 

1770.0 



5 r t Dead Sea Works 

2670.0 

— 

Bonds 7% linked to . 



foreign currency 



8003 

310.0 
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Leuml 
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Convertibles 
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Tunnel without end 


J EIGHTEEN DAYS from now it will be a year since Yigael Hur- 
3 vitz took the oath of office as finance minister. He enjoyed much 


S initial popularity and was given credit, even by political op- 


jj patients, precisely because he promised more thorns than 
| blossoms from the rose garden. 

3 One of the main planks in Mr. Hurvitz’s programme of fiscal 


’ austerity and monetary stringency was the elimination of sub 


Sj sidies on basic foodstuffs and services. If only that fiscal drain 
could be plugged, so the public was told, a major step would be 
taken towards curbing inflation. The short-term boost to prices 
caused by slashing the subsidies would be a small price, to-pay 
for slowing inflation down later on. 

Mr. Hurvitz’s present controversy with Housing and 
Construction Minister David Levy over the continuation of this 
policy brings him back full circle to his starting point a year 
ago. Mr. Levy has lost the present round in that debate, but his 
demand for a reassessment, after a year of the Hurvitz policy, is 
warranted. For as far as inflation is concerned, Mr. Hurvitz’s 
policy has been a patent failure. Between November 1979, when 
he took office, and September this year prices rose by 115 per 
cent, or 7.2 per cent a month, compared with 82 per cent, or 5.5 
per cent a month on average, in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. There is. moreover, no expectation nor any intention 
; now in the Treasury that there will be any slowdown in the 
months ahead. 

> Ihe stock argument that will be trotted out to justify the 
] policy regardless of the evidence is that it has not been im- 
plemented as fully and vigorously as it should have been. This is 
a specious argument for two reasons. First, it can neither be 
proved nor disproved. Secondly, it begs the question whether 
the policy was workable to begin with and whether it could have 
3 been implemented at all. 

* The Finance Minister keeps telling the public that it has too 
much money which he must mop up if inflation is to come down. 
With real wages down by 9 per cent in the first half of the year, 
with private consumption down by 8 per cent per capita 
5 (including food), it must be asked where is the excess demand 
that Mr. Hurvitz is seeking to mop up? It is certainly not in the 
pockets that he seeks to hit by slashing the remaining subsidies. 

Moreover, investments have fallen by 11 per cent, industrial 
output has shrunk by 6-7 per cent, and even exports, in real 
terms, have in recent months just held their own. 

What we have, then, are all the signs of stagflation or. rather, 
the beginnings of a recession together with accelerating infla- 
tion, for which no shorthand term has yet been invented. 

'Hie adulterated Milton Friedman-type policy that Mr. Hur- 
vitz has sought to pursue for a year could never have worked in 
Israel’s economy, even if its social implications were ignored. 
Even if aggregate demand had been cut much more than it has, 
the result would only have been deeper recession with higher 
prices. In an economy as dominated by monopolies, oligopolies 
and cartels as ours no other result could be expected. 

Moreover, Israel's system of almost universal linkages en- 
sures that any attempt to curb demand by hiking government- 
determined prices will almost immediately be passed on in the 
form of still higher prices. 

Mr. Hurvitz has granted vast tax exemptions for society’s 
"haves." His efforts to eliminate some of these exemptions 
have, at best, been half-hearted and conspicuously devoid of 
that vigour with which he pushes through the cuts to subsidies to 
milk and bread. He has done nothing to reduce subsidies to 
capital. 

Thus his policy can so far claim the dubious achievement of 
lower wages and higher unemployment. This, however, can 
neither last nor can it go much further without becoming social- 
ly intolerable and, as David Levy has intimated, politically un- 
tenable. Mr. Hurvitz also prides himself on the improvement in 
the trade balance that has taken place this year, as stocks of im- 
port goods have been run down. 

Past experience, iii 1966-67 and again in 1974-75, has shown 
that such improvements are ephemeral and exact a high price 
in terms of output and growth. 

The solution of the two main problems of Israel’s economy — 
inflation and the balance of payments — is neither simple nor 
easy. However, it is by now certain that it cannot be found along 
the road that Mr. Hurvitz, and Mr. Ehrlich before him, have 
followed. It is by now also obvious that these two problems can- 
not be tackled simultaneously. If the long-term answer to both is 
a renewal of economic growth, and if it is accepted that gallop- 
ing inflation throttles growth, then the priorities become clear: 
inflation must be slowed down even at the price of a temporary 
deterioration in the balance of payments. 

It is doubtful whether the government would be politically 
able to adopt such a policy; it is no less doubtful whether the 
economists who advise it would be intellectually open to such a 
shift in gears. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


RALPH ELKIN, an 85-y ear-old 
volunteer who provides a variety of 
services ranging from sheltered 
employment for the elderly to par- 
ties for retarded children, "takes 
over" Tel Hasho mer Hospital every 
Friday afternoon. Accompanied by 
three girls who sing and play the 
guitar, he visits every room In the 
large medical complex, offering 
each patient a flower. Children get 
lollipopa, plus flowers for the little 
girls and for any mothers present. 

"There are florists who donate 
hundreds of flowers every week, 
regardless of what they cost," he 


says. "When I ask them why they do 
it, they say they have enough to live 
on*and they’re grateful for good 
lives and nice families and they 
want to help others." 

What worries Mr. Elkin is that 
he's getting older and doesn't know 
how long he will be able to continue 
his work. "Recently. I was sick and 
tried to find someone else to pick up 
the flowers, take out the thorns and 
go to the hospital. I couldn't find 
anyone. I’d really like to find 
someone younger than myself who 
has a car and would be willing to do 
this." ij.it. 
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Israel and American Jewish leaders will have a lot of 
ground to make up if RonaldTteagan is elected president 
on November 4, writes Post Washington Correspondent 
WOLF BLITZER. 
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ISRAEL AND the American Jewish 
community are woefully un- 
prepared for the possible election of 
presidential candidate Ronald 
Reagan. 

Reagan is ahead of Democratic 
President Jimmy Carter in the 
latest nationwide polls, and If the 
elections were held today he would 
probably be elected. 

But as the candidates enter the 
final two weeks of the election cam- 
paign, most political analysts In 
Washington agree that the outcome 
remains too close to call, given the 
fluid nature of American public opi- 
nion and the media’s apparent 
ability to sway opinion. 

The "undecideds” remain the 
decisive factor In this election, and 
the October 28 nationally -televised 
debate In Cleveland between Carter 
and Reagan could determine the 
final result. 

Almost everyone in Washington 
agrees that independent presiden- 
tial hopeful John Anderson's 
chances of winning the election are 
now virtually nil, with his standings 
in last week's opinion surveys slip- 
ping to a meagre 8 per cent. But 
Anderson says he is determined not 
to quit, and most of Ids support will 
be at Carter's expense. 

Meanwhile, the Reagan organiza- 
tion, a tough crowd of fiercely loyal 
political operatives, has been deep- 
ly disappointed by the lack of any 
strong response from Israel and the 
American Jewish community to the 
Republican candidate's repeated 
statements of support for Israel. 

Rightly or wrongly, Reagan aides 
believe that the Israeli govern- 
ment, both In Jerusalem as well as 
through its embassy in Washington, 
has tilted in favour of Carter during 
the presidential election-campaign. 

For example, Reagan supporters - 
note that their candidate has not 
received any encouragement or ex- 
pression of thanks — either publicly 
or privately — from any Israeli of- 
ficial following his recent spate of 
pro-Israel statements. 

Instead. Reagan and his aides 
have bitterly resented several 
statements from Israeli 
governmental and opposition 
leaders which they perceive as en- 
dorsements of Carter. And the 
Anderson camp feels the same way. 

Thus, senior Reagan aides — 
those who most likely would be In 
charge of the White House during a 
Reagan administration — point to 
statements by former defence 
minister Ezer Welzman, former 
foreign minister -Moshe Dayan. 
Labour opposition leader Shimon 
Peres, Israel Ambassador In 
Washington Ephraim Evron and 
even Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin himself as evidence that 
Israel has been far from neutral 
during the campaign. 
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the lengthy Evron speech. 

The charge was echoed by Zev 
Furst, who works for Anderson. "I 
think the way the ambassador 
handled himself was not helpful to 
Israel, he said. Furst, A former 
representative of the B'nal B’rith 
Anti-Defamation League in 
Jerusalem, was furious that Evron 
had sat on the platform during the 
Carter and Reagan speeches, tmt 
was absent when Anderson spoke. 
The No. 2 man at the Israeli Em- 
bassy, minister Ya’acov 
Nechushtan. came to hear Ander- 
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‘Rightly or wrongly , 
Reagan aides believe 
the Israeli govern- 
ment ... has tilted in 
favour of Carter dur- 
ing the presidential 
, election campaign. ’ 


WHETHER SUCH a conclusion is 
justified is irrelevant The fact Is 
that they feel this way. and It is 
bound to affect their attitude 
towards Israel, given human 
nature. If they win the election. 

Ambassador Evron, in many 
respects, bas become the focus of 
their anger. The Israeli envoy, ob- 
viously In an awkward position dur- 
ing the drawn-out election cam- 
paign, la privately being accused of 
favouring Carter’s re-election. This 
charge has been hurled against Mm 
ever since the B'nal B'rlth inter- 
national convention In Washington 
in early September. 

Addressing the convention. 
Evron delivered a carefully 
prepared review of U.S.-Iaraeli 
relations, stressing the positive 
aspects. Including the massive 
amounts of U.S. economic and 
military assistance provided to 
Israel during the period of the 
Carter Administration. Reagan and 
Anderson backers charged that by 
doing so, the ambassador was 
signalling his support for Carter. 
Evron strongly denied that accusa- 
tion. 

"It was an endorsement of 
Carter's candidacy,’’ said Dr. 
Joseph Churba, president of the 
Centre for International Security In 
Washington and a Reagan foreign- 
policy adviser. Churba, who said he 
was speaking privately, sat through 


AFTER EXPLAINING Ms "deep 
disappointment” at the failure of 
the Carter Administration- to veto 
the recent anti-Israel resolution bn 
Jerusalem at the UN, Evron went 
on to insist that the "bright sides” 
of the U.S.-Israeli relationship "by 
far are greater” than the negative. 

He said that Israel might not 
have been able to survive without 
the more than 522b. in U.S. 
economic and military grants and 
loans over the past 30 years- He was 
applauded when he pointed out that 
some $10b. of that total came "at 
the Instigation” of the Carter Ad- 
ministration — a point repeatedly 
made by Carter /Mondale cam- 
paign spokesmen. 

Evron also said that those 
observers predicting that the U.S. 
will embark on renewed pressure 
against Israel following the election 
are “terribly wrong.” He Insisted 
that the solid nature of UJ3. Israeli 
relations will remain intact, 
whoever occupies the White House. 
“Look at other Novembers," he 
said. 
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ed privately that the Israel Em- 
bassy has not gone out of its way to 
cultivate senior Reagan political 
advisers — men like , William 
Casey, the. campaign director; 
Edward. Meese, a top campaign 
strategist; or Richard V. Allen, the 
chief foreign policy adviser, . \ 
“They seem convinced that 
Carter Is going to win,” said a 
Jewish activist in -the Reagan 
camp. “I think they're going to be 
in for a rude awakening.” 

Another Reagan insider par- 
ticularly sympathetic towards 
Israel argued that none of the . 
senior Reagan staff has a good per- 
sonal relationship with any Israeli 
official or leader; "That- worries, 
me.” he said. . 


TRADITIONALLY. Israeli am- 
bassadors In Washington have 
tound themselves In difficult 
positions during presidential cam- 
paigns. By trying to avoid ac- 
cusations of Improper Interference 
in domestic American politics, they 
have invariably angered all sides. 

So far, however, the Carter sup- 
porters seem least perturbed by 
Evron's behaviour. 

Commented New York lawyer 
Leon Charney, a Carter backer: 
"Evron was simply stating facts 
and should not be criticized. He did 
not endorse Carter. But If tbe facts 
endorse the president, so be it.” 

And Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale, addressing the Zionist 
Organization of America conven- 
tion on Saturday, went out of his 
way to praise Evron, wbo was sit- 
ting on the platform. “He’s the best 
ambassador In the world,” Mon- 
dale said just before delivering a 
lengthy appeal for Jewish votes. 


SOME REAGAN supporters in the 
Jewish community have complain- 


But what has become a source of 
even greater concern to Jews In the 
Reagan camp Is that the former 
California governor’s efforts have 
not attracted much nationwide 
Jewish support in the polls, despite 
his many statements of support for 
Israel and Ms strong condemnation 
of the PLO. Reagan has consistent- 
ly emerged a distant third in file 
Jewish community — behind 
Carter and Anderson. 

"What do we have to do to 
reassure Jewish voters?!’ one 
Reagan adviser asked, genuinely 
baffled by the lack of response to aU 
the pro-Israel statements. "The 
governor is practically saying, 
everything Israel wants, yet the 
Jewish community still won't side 
with us.” 

There are, of course, many Jews 
who have endorsed Reagan. But the 
polls have not shown an impressive 
trend in his favour. 

The two Jews closest to Reagan; 
Los Angeles businessmen Ted Cum- 
mings and A1 Spiegel, have carried 
most of the respon athiUlty In. the • 
Reagan campaign on Behalf. Of 
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- Israel and the American. ^ " r ‘ 

community. They go back' . •„ 
years . In California politic;,.- %■« r ^', 
Reagan, and they have crac- 
among Reagan's other "" 
circle” of advisers. ’ < 

H Reagan. to elected, they. t'-j-:' ■'-’ r 
. vibusly be key assets for, the ‘ 
community. * 

-•••. •;* 14 
MANY OF REAGAN Vr 
tolerate — but dearly do not- s'*-*' 
several of the other Jewish at^: c* ::c ’ 

supporting the TTilpiililli iii^ 
didate. Detroit businessma # — 

- Fisher, a.- long-time Reput 
fund-raiser, is resented beet w *A 1 II Rfj 
his earlier, highly public!* 2 

forts to persuade former pr« i jj 

Gerald Ford to challenge hn T A A 1 
for tbe party’s momination. n, IU v J 
came aboard the Reagan car 
only after Ford announced tgsffS 
was not a candidate. 

Reagan insiders doubt' Sf7 r 

Fisher will emerge as a key M 

between a Reagim White Hol«l; 
the Jewish community — ahc^xif'- - 1 “ ■ 
Republican win the electioKOtr Eadsi 
role wili.be filled by Spleg~: 

Cummings. ?i^*r 

. The other highly visible Ise.ss- 
leaders In the Reagan ce 
Jacob Stein, a former chairt^ji V 5, ;!■ 
Conference of Presidents of;i4si f;&.” '-.at 
American Jewish Organize ^ T 
Rita Hauser, a !a 

American Jewish/ ComznM^ 

Max M. Rabbi president COT, - 

Emanuel In NewrYork'C^/"’ 
ainple — have limited clout ^ =*:e*y:ran 
real powers behind Reag*m x; .' I v,,p" ^ 

If Reagan wins,. Israeli atr.r.zi 
and American Jewish leade Vie* 

be scrambling for access. B;s!ru ?:reigs 
so will everybody else. A;i, 
politicians; as they say, rem^ ?:.■*,« *f* 
their supporters. And they*. 
bow to count votes. 0 “ 

S'- wculd 


THE MIDDLE EAST PROBLEMS 


To thcEditorbf The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — In his article, “The world 
fiddles, the Gulf burns" (October 
3). Wolf Blitzer writes: “Lewis and 
only a handful of others. Including 
Professor Elie Kedourie, have been 
warning for many years that the 
real problems in the region have 
nothing to do with Israel and the 
Palestinians." 

I would like to remind Mr. Blitzer 
and several others who tread the 
same path that, first of all, charity 
begins at home. Then I would like to 
ask them what makes them con- 
cern themselves about Persia's or 
Algeria's problems before solving 


their own problem first and only 
then look at others. Does Mr. 
Blitzer realize that there are three 
million homeless Palestinian Arabs 
whose problem should have priority 
over all other problems In the Mid- 
dle East? How does Mr. Blitzer 
propose to solve It? 

If we do not solve this problem, 
let us remember that we shall even- 
tually lose both peace and oil. 
Atomic energy Is as destructive as 
the atomic bomb to western 
civilization and the human race. 
Both will kill. Oil does not. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT SHINUI 


MARGRET BORISS 


faces of 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 


/8AM R. SHAWWA 


CHESS CHAMPION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir. — In your issue of October 3, 
you published a small announce- 
ment about Alton Grinfeld, the 
chess champion from Beersheba. 

If he were a football hero, or a 
basketball player, thousands of 
people -would have welcomed him 
on his return home, but it seems 
that the finest game in the world is 
not too much appreciated in Israel 
today. 

I would be grateful If you could In- 
form Alton Grinfeld of Beersheba, 
the successful representative of 
Israel's youth, that the Federmann 
family invites him to spend a 


weekend in one of the Dan Hotels — 
the Dan Carmel In Haifa, the Dan 
Caesarea, the Dan Accadla, or the 
Dan Tel Aviv, during the month of 
November. 

Please extent our congratulations 
to Alton Grinfeld and thank you for 
bringing this fact to ray attention. 

Y.X. FEDERMANN. 

Chairman of the Board, 
Dan Hotels 

Tel Aviv. 

The Jerusalem Post has 
transmitted the Federraanns’ kind 
offer to Alton Grinfeld, who was 
delighted to hear the good news. — 
Ed. J.P. 


Sir, ' — I wish to challenge David 
Krivine’s statement (October 12) 
that Shlnui was "always faithful to 
its principles." 

As a member of Shinui's national 
convention, I remember that this, 
body voted, by a small majority, to 
recommend a referendum among 
the party’s rank and file members 
as to the question of a merger with 
the Yadin group Into What became 
later the DMC. The convention’s 
decision was made conditional on 
the rider: that the DMC would im- 
plement a ’’seven-point” 
programme demanded by Shlnui. 

Tfris rider was especially men- 
tioned in the referendum 
questionable, circulated among 
Shlnui members, and on which they 
were supposed to express their opi- 
nion — for or against the merger. 
Many thousands -only voted for ap- 
proval after having carefully read 
these seven conditional points. 


Sir. — Many years ago, my wife 
and I started to collect postcards 
designed by Margret Boriss. She 
made about 2000 different designs 
of all facets of daily life; her 
childlike drawings were all very, 
lively and colourful. Millions of the 
postcards circulated in large parts 
of Europe In the years prior to 
World War n. 

We have been trying to get more 
information about this artist and 
her fate, but have not been 
successful, as her editors and 
printers were in Germany and theft- 
shops were bombed out. 

We have recently heard that a 
Jewish s family originally from 
Russia and named Bertas had pass- 


ed through Holland, but the',] T 

disappeared by the time we tV ilf £, I Ji 
locate them. However, friend 
told us that .a Boriss famiPtyarttr 
emigrated to Israel. 

There to a strong possibility^-. ‘“J 
Margret .Boriss may have bev ^ 
of the victims of the Nazi 

CdPTnanir ... _*«■> - t,™.. 


Germany, but we 

there mav he nnmo mnmW w “ * 


there may be some member cy., ^ 

family alive who remembers ' serv *r» 
any . of your readers 
something about her or herftejT. ^ ** 

we would be delighted to heai ** r “* ai1 
Mm, so that we may be 


"v uuu. juu.y uc n v — - 

achieve our aim of organizl-'^i 
exhibition of .her work. crei “* 

- - _ ■ • - , ***teg he 


F.W.J. FBU. 


Amsterdam. 


PENFRtENDS 


Soon after the merger. It was 
clear from the DMC programme 
and its election platform that the 
seven points had been eliminated. 

All appeals to Amnon Rubinstein 
and Shlnui leaders were of no avail. 
Therefore — some earlier, some 
later — thousands of veteran Shlnui 
activists left the DMC, terribly dis- 
appointed. 

OIDEON WEIQERT 


GEORGE PULLICtNO (18), of 18 
Nazarene Street, SUema. Malta, 
would like to correspond with young 
Israelis of his age. He Is interested 
in International affairs, music and 
sports. 


REV. ERIC F. SINCLAIR (59), of 
104 C Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England, to a Christian Zionist who 
served in the RAF and would like to 
correspond with Israelis In order to 
exchange stamps. 


David Krfvfne comments: 

To be fair to Shlnui, they did 
leave the government and the DMC 
(or just that reason. 

Jerusalem. 
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jjfc AMERICAN 
^ MEAT SERVICE 


Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beerabeba areas. 
Prices Include delivery. 

This week's special: 
NOODLE KUGEL 
Regular Price: IS24.9Q/kg 
SALE PRICE: ISlB.8S/kg 
with your 10 kilo minimum 
order of beef 
(Prices incl. VAT) 


Isfvel 


RENT-A-CAR 


FROM 


$6 


Lovers, 
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Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Pctah Tikva 

Rabbi Spring and D. SUverstein 
Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

Tel. 054-78348 

BEERSHEBA: Tel. 037-71538 
YAM IT: Tel. 037-87173 

Please note our new 
phone numbers In 

Jerusalem: 02-862844 

Petah Tikva: 03-926346 


keep in touch with the day to 
day developments in Israel 
with a subscription to The 
Jerusalem Post International 
Edition. Air-mailed every 
week to over ninety countries. 
Have you a credit card? Yes. 
Then you can subscribe at any 


All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMIB, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha'atzma'ut, 
Netanyo. 
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Tel. 085-81881 (day) 
053-28763 (night) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Your help ts urgently needed td ensure that all tfi 
services for Israel’s elderly and infirm, endangere 
by inflation and budgetary cuts, wiH continue 7J5 


ft wiii 




Bookshop. You'll find them all 
over Israel. 

Remember, the people who 
report for The Post don't just 
write the news. They live it. 
Every day of their lives. 


October 18. 1980 

* Hie deep fault lies 
’ In the Arab world 

* The Rabln/Perea contest 

* The U.S. A: 

Anybody but Garter; 


BRONFMAN'S AGENCY LTD. 


Send your contributions as quickly as possibto 'to^n 
Jerusalem Post. "Forsake roe Not” Puod. .POB^W 
Jerusalem {in Jerusalem they can also be toft at- Tw 
Bookstop. 6 Rehov Oe Nuwes). Any branch pf .Bank Leurr 
will accept your donation for Master Account 29720/81 

(Main 8ranch JerusaiemL and any branch o>f Bank Hapoalfo 

will do the same for Master Account- ;D&^-5700 (M»l 
Branch Jerusalem). Thank you and pleasa^nmyt 
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